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INTRODUCTION 


The Drama League of America has always 
carried as one of its primal objectives, an active 
interest in drama for the Juniors. The first or- 
ganization to project, officially, the thought of 
organizing children into drama groups, it still 
keeps a watchful eye on their needs, lending a 
helpful hand as often as possible. 

As early as 1912 the League’s Junior depart- 
ment was established, to work out the suggestions 
of Cora Mel Patten, pioneer in drama for the 
children, and has labored ever since to promote 
this most important project. It was soon found 
to be no task at all to enlist the enthusiasm and 
effort of the children; a little slower, but still 
quite easy, to win over the teacher to the idea of 
introducing the use of drama; only a step harder 
to induce the Superintendent or the school board 
to adopt drama as a definite part of the curricu- 
lum; but granted all these successes the workers 
were still up against a stone wall, for it was well 
nigh impossible to secure media for all this 
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aroused activity. There was scarcely any dra- 
matic material for children’s uses. 

The Drama League, with the assistance of the 
George H. Doran Company, has done much to 
better this condition through the publication of 
this series of carefully chosen volumes; other 
plays of value and many collections also, have 
been added, bit by bit, to the available number of 
plays, but still the supply remains appallingly 
low—the standards painfully inadequate. It is 
easy to understand why this should be, This 
field, at best, could never be a brilliantly remu- 
nerative one; the hazard is great and while the 
publishers are willing to codperate, the authors 
of experience and standing are loath to spend 
their time upon it. Moreover, writing for chil- 
dren is more or less a bit of genre, requiring very 
definite qualifications, and distinctive approach. 
Consequently, the encouragement of the League is 
still badly needed to help obviate this scarcity. 

A careful survey of the field made by the Junior 
Committee not long ago, disclosed the interesting 
and encouraging fact that a surprisingly large 
number of schools was devoting the weekly as- 
sembly period to formal drama,—or more accu- 
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rately, would do so, if it were more nearly pos- 
sible to secure media. This discovery opened up 
a new avenue of study. What could the Drama 
League do to help? Such a use demanded very 
specialized material, the existing supply of which 
was practically negligible; the play must be of 
moderate length, not to exceed one hour; it must 
require little or no change of scenery; be usable 
in any type of auditorium; interesting to an au- 
dience of children of various ages, utilize large 
groups and not require too much of individual 
actors; first of all, it must not need a vast 
amount of effort to produce if it is to be usable 
for occasions recurring every week. No one as 
yet had thought of just this need, or tried to fill 
it; could writers be induced to undertake it? Any 
parent who has attended this painful Assembly 
period, week after week, or even year after year, 
as the various members of the household trailed 
their weary way through school, would agree at 
once to the great need for bright, entertaining, 
intelligent material for such occasions. 
Accordingly, the Drama League announced a 
contest with this one need in mind, through the 
generosity of Miss Patten, who offered a prize 
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for the best material for the Assembly Hour. 
Far and wide went the call, writers were urged 
to consider this new opportunity, publication and 
production were promised. When the contest 
closed plays had been entered from east and west, 
north and south almost equally; men and women 
had participated enthusiastically, some sending 
several plays each, and for the most part, the 
needs of the Assembly Hour were well recognized. 

The plays were read by a distinguished com- 
mittee of judges composed of: Alexander Dean 
and Eugene Frost of the School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, Winifred Ward, Di- 
rector of the Evanston Children’s Theatre, and 
Cora Mel Patten, Director of the Los Angeles 
Children’s Theatre, headed by John Merrill, 
whose brilliant work with children at the Francis 
Parker School, Chicago, has been, not only pio- 
neer, but an example. Since the object of the 
contest had been to secure usable material for the 
needs of the school, it became necessary, next, to 
devise a method for making this available to 
teachers. The material seemed eminently suitable 
for the purposes of the Junior Series; the pub- 
lisher was interested and four plays were chosen 
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from the contest material to form the fourth 
volume in the series. : 

This new volume, then, of the Series is aimed 
primarily to help the teacher plan his Assembly 
Hour. The plays will be found to be simple in 
setting, with one scene only—about fifty minutes 
in length, fulfilling in every other way also the 
platform hour requirements. Here is aid for the 
distracted program planner,—sane and sensible 
assistance to make the drama hour practicable. 

In other ways also, the volume has special merit 
and interest. There is unusual variety in each 
collection,—each play is of a different type; the 
general characteristics of the four plays differ 
greatly, the methods of production are widely 
different, the requirements varied, but the appeal 
universal. 

Take, for instance, the first play in the volume 
—Dickon Goes to the Fair, by Alice Alden, which 
was the winner of the contest. This play excels 
especially in creating atmosphere and action with 
very simple means, offering a varied appeal to 
differing ages. It is easily adaptable to any kind 
of production, but best of all, it can utilize many 
or few actors, skilled or crude. It is a simple 
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little tale with a spirit of fun and action para- 
mount and could be used by a single class or by 
a picked group, it abounds in wholesome folk 
tale atmosphere and is quite different from the 
more usual fairy play. 

The Merman’s Pipe, by Mrs. John R. Com- 
mons, on the other hand, is a lovely, little, poetic, 
fairy play shimmering in moonlight and mystery 
and all the fairy things the younger children 
like. It affords infinite opportunity for auxiliary 
dances, demands but little expense in costuming, 
as its fairy drapes may be fashioned from cheese- 
cloth, and it could be given most effectively out- 
of-doors. 

In The Voice of Montezuma, Miss Sara Kings- 
bury has provided excellent material for the older 
classes ; keeping away from fairy story, yet weav- 
ing mystery and magic into her folk tale. The 
boys will especially enjoy working up the Indian 
background and delving into history and folk- 
lore for its production. This play also will lend 
itself admirably to out-of-door production, and 
it is most desirable material for Girl Scouts and 
Camp-Fire Groups. There is a constant demand 
for plays for this purpose, which this play ought 
to fill. 
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Midsummer Night, by Olive F. Woolley Burt, 
is an unusual type of fairy play, combining a 
modern approach with a bit of folk story flavor. — 
This will appeal especially to the older boys and 
girls who do not care for the usual form of fairy 
plays. 

In presenting this volume to the workers in 
Junior Drama, the publishers and the League feel 
that it fulfills admirably the purpose of its origin. 
The four plays present each a different form of 
drama, ranging from fairy tale through folk play 
to the historical and humorous. They call for 
widely different methods of production; they can 
be given under any mechanical conditions and 
can utilize large auxiliary groups with song and 
dance; they place but little strain upon the act- 
ing; they offer appeal to actors and to audience. 

If the problem of the Assembly Hour is made 
any easier by these plays, or the use of drama 
any more possible, the contest will have fulfilled 
its purpose. To the earnest, intelligent teacher, 
eager to utilize every resource in her work, this 
new volume is tendered. 

Mrs. A. Starr Best. 


Evanston, Illinois 
January, 1927 
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Dickon Goes to the Fair is a Group-Play with 
one character, Dickon, carrying continuous ac- 
tion through the groups; it requires one outdoor 
stage-setting or can be played out of doors. The 
characters can be played by girls and boys or by 
girls alone; there are twenty-five speaking parts 
and any number of extras; the latter may include 
acrobats and singing and dancing groups if it is 
desired to expand the production, but the two 
short dances indicated herein are all that are 
necessary for the action of the play. 


STAGE 


A hedge about four feet high is across the 
stage from R to L; down is a green field with 
trees R and L; up is raised about two feet and 
represents the highroad; a stile crosses the hedge 
C; entrances up R and L, and down R and L. 
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COSTUME NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Let us take for type the Robin Hood costume 
period familiar to us through many good illus- 
trations of the story and adapt the style to our 
needs and our materials. 

Men and boys wear a jerkin or jacket coming 
below the hips and fastened up the front, with a 
flat round collar three or four inches wide cut 
in points or scallops, sleeves pointed and flowing 
from wrist or elbow with or without close-fitting 
long undersleeves (stocking legs) or very short 
and cut in points like the collar; a loose belt with 
a pouch or a sheath holding a dagger or a tool 
of his trade (hammer, trowel, etc.) ; inconspicu- 
ous shorts and long stockings or bare legs with 
the soft medieval half-boot made of long heavy 
dark stockings rolled down and padded to form 
a ridge round the leg above the ankle; hats of 
the well-known Robin Hood style, rather small 


with the brim turned up to make a sharp point ~ 


in the back and decorated with a quill or feather 
pointing backward. — 

The Soxprezs, who show only half-length above 
the hedge, wear close-fitting gray caps with 
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straight pieces falling over the neck and ears, 
and tight gray sleeves, simulating chain mail; 
over this they wear tabards, arrangements like 
the boards of a sandwich man, of red material 
bordered and ornamented with yellow and black, 
and carry halberds, weapons with hatchet-shaped 
spear-tipped heads cut from heavy cardboard or 
zinc and fastened to sticks four or five feet long. 
The Orricer wears the same style more elabo- 
rate and carries a sword; the Trumprrer has a 
small banner matching his tabard hanging from 
his trumpet. 

Other color suggestions are: Dicxon: red 
stockings and undersleeves, light brown jerkin, 
facing of sleeves darker, with brown collar, belt, 
pouch and shoes. 

The Betiman: Dark blue jerkin, orange col- 
lar and facings, tall feather in his hat; he shows 
half-length only. 

Farmers: Browns and greens, a little bright 
blue and red. 

Artisans: Half-length, gray, red, yellow, 
sleeves rolled up or short. 

JuccieR: Parti-colored, a tall cap with three 
points. 
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Puayers: All colors; some wear hats, some 
caps and some turbans which are part of their 
costume for the play; they add for rehearsal 
Turkish trousers, long full robes with or without 
sleeves (patchwork quilts, etc.), short jackets 
and sashes and turbans or close-fitting caps 
similar to the Soxprers. 

The Two Gattanr GenTLEMEN: Both half- 
length, are richly dressed; one might wear black 
and white with a great deal of gold and the other 
deep sea-green with mauve facings; both wear 
lace collars and hats with long feathers. 

The Kine shows a glimpse of white and gold 
under his long dark cloak, and wears a black hat; 
later, he wears a royal blue cloak with ermine col- 
lar, and a crown. 

The Country Giris wear short full skirts, 
white or gayly figured little aprons, dark bodices 
over full waists, gay little kerchiefs tied corner- 
wise over their heads and under their chins or 
small plain white caps like an old-fashioned 
woman’s night-cap with the strings hanging down 
in front of their shoulders, a little jewelry such 
as a string of beads or a chain. Much variation 
from type is permissible but do not let the girls 
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look like Italian peasants or French shepherdesses 
or Spanish gypsies; keep the lines simple and the 
colors bright and light, contrasting with the 
deeper colors of the boys. 

The Lovety Lapy, half-length, wears a pink 
gown with long pointed sleeves faced with light 
blue, a blue puffing with pink roses at intervals 
bordering the square neck, a long flowing silky 
veil held by a band of jewels or of roses round 
her head, not round her forehead; she has many 
jewels and carries a fan. 

The Women Puayers wear a mixture of city 
and country styles, gaudy and shabby; their 
play costumes, parts of which they put on for 
the rehearsal, are very full striped Turkish 
trousers, short sleeveless jackets, much showy 
jewelry and long colored veils with jeweled bands 
round their foreheads. . 

The Dancers may wear anything which is not 
too distinctly of another period. It is effective 
to have the group for one dance dressed in bright 
red and when their turn comes have the indi- 
viduals rise from here and there in the irregular 
groupings of Prayers and Dancers instead of 
being massed together waiting for their turn; 
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another good effect is to have a very dainty 
dancing dress emerge from a shabby dark cloak, 
resembling the other Prayers. : 


PROPERTIES 


The sedan chair and the Krne’s coach show 
only one side cut from heavy cardboard and the 
characters supposed to be riding in them walk 
inside this silhouette. The pig is a heavy sack 
on the floor out of sight managed by ropes from 
off stage. The dragon skin is burlap with a gro- 
tesque head cut away below to show the face of 
the child inside. Some of the hobby-horses are 
the usual caparisoned framework inside which the 
rider capers and the others are merely sticks with 
and without horses’ heads. 

The small properties carried by the characters 
are described in the text as they occur. 


SONGS AND DANCES 


A collection of old English songs will furnish 
suggestions for the snatches of song used in the 
play. The arrangement of the dancing is very 
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elastic both as to the number of children taking 
part and the length of time. It is probable that 
any school or organization giving the play would 
comprise groups who have dances ready or would 
like to prepare suitable ones for use by the 
Farmer Group or the Prayer Group. Singers 
may be used in the same way. 

A real sleight-of-hand performer would add 
flavor to the part of the Juccier (High School 
boys are sometimes proficient) and a group of 
acrobats added to the Puayer Grovr would give 
variety. The author’s experience with children’s 
plays has proved that using these parts that the 
children have prepared outside increases the in- 
terest of a greater number in the play. 


ACTORS AND EXTRAS 


The play as written calls for twenty-five speak- 
ing characters and a small number of extras; by 
doubling these may be reduced, or for a large 
outdoor stage much larger groups may be used. 
It is possible to expand the play into a pageant 
of medieval country life, with its games, songs 
and dances, passing along the highroad and 
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crossing the stile, with an audience of gentry in 
the background. 

Boys and girls may be used or girls alone. 
Bobbed-hair girls are effective as medieval boys 
and men. Dicxon and Buuzse x should be small 
as possible; the Bexruman, the Smirn, Master 
JEREMIAH and the Kine should be tall. 
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[Bell rings R in the distance, slowly ap- 
proaching; Dicxon enters L eating a 
piece of bread, hears the bell and mounts 
the stile to look. | 

Beviman [Enters R ringing a huge bell]. 

Dicxon [Jumps down from the stile and holds 
up his hand to stop him]. What’s that for? 

Bextiman. For the Fair. 

Dicxon. What’s the Fair? 

Bettman [Loudly and monotonously]. Hear 
ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! Notice is hereby given 
of the Town Fair to be held to-day in the Market 
Place by the Castle Gate! Hear ye, Farmers and 
Dairymaids! Hear ye, Housewives and Artisans! 
Prizes for the largest cabbage and the smallest 
buttonhole! Prizes for the heaviest pig and the 
lightest cake! Prizes for shoeing horses and 
milking cows; prizes for dancing, wrestling and 
churning! There will be Players and Jugglers to 
employ your eyes, Musicians to employ your ears, 
Cooks to employ your stomachs! There will be 
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Merry-go-rounds and tricks and catches; you 
will see the Soldiers and the Gentry; a-a-n-n-d-d 
[ringing his bell] His Majesty the King!! 

Dicxon. Will the King really be at the Fair? 

Bretiman. It is so announced. 

Dicxon. Did he say so himself? 

Breitiman. He did. 

Dicxon. Then he will. 

Bettman [Starts off ringing]. Hear ye—— 

Dicxon [Stops him]. How much to get in? 

Bettman. A silver sixpence. 

Dicxon. For a little boy? 

Bettman. Families at special rates. 

Dicxon. But I haven’t any family. 

Britian. Parties at very special rates. [Goes 
[As 
the sound dies away in the distance Dicxon sits 


off L, ringing bell.] Hear ye—hear 


astride the stile, takes some pennies from the 
pouch hanging at his belt and lays them in @ 
row. | 

Dicxon. One penny—two—three—four. Tl 
have to join a party to get in [munches his 
crust]. Something to eat. [He pushes aside a 
penny.| I'll want to see the Players and the 
Jugglers [pushes aside two pennies] and ride 
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on the Merry-go-round [moves the last penny]. 
Four pennies isn’t enough. Maybe I could earn 
some more taking cabbage to the heaviest pig or 
keeping flies away from the lightest cake. [Sing- 
ing off L; he turns and looks.| ere’s a party. 
[He puts up his money and his crust and watches 
the approaching group. | 
[Enter L singing and laughing Farmers and 
Mitxmais, SHEPHERDS and SHEPHERD- 
EssEs, Tom leads a pig, Harry carries 
an immense cabbage and Nrp a shepherd’s 
crook; others have garden tools, vegeta- 
bles, etc.; Girus carry crooks, quaint bas- 
kets, milking stools and pails, etc.] 
Tom [As the pig balks]. Come on, prize- 
winner ! 
Nep. Let the cabbage go first. 
Harry [Holds up the cabbage as he passes 
them]. Of course—— 
Nep [As the pig backs violently]. Hey, hey, 
don’t knock me down. 
Tom [Struggling with the pig]. Touch him 
up a bit, Ned. 
[Nep prods with his crook while Tom pulls; 
- the pig goes ahead suddenly and Tom 
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falls; all laugh; continue business with 
the pig as long as it is really funny, not 
too long. | 
Harry. Hey there, clumsy. 
Daisy. Are you speaking to Tom or to the 
pig? 
Viotet. He’s after your cabbage, Harry. 
Nep. Or Rose’s cake. 
Rose. [L] Oh-h [protecting her cake] he’s 
lying down now; let him rest a bit. 
Tom. Oof—yes. [Hot, he leans against the 
stile. | . 
Nep [Singing]. Shepherds, hey 
Daisy. That’s it [dances]. 
Harry. Hey, Daisy, give us your prize dance. 
Daisy. I will if Violet will. 
Viotet. It’s too dusty in the road. 


Tom [Looks over the stile]. Come over here— 
here’s grass. [Daisy and VioLrT cross the stile 
and dance down C.| 

Harry. Let’s get on. 

Nev. No hurry—the pig’s taking a nap. 
Come on, Tom. [Crosses the stile and joins 
the dance. |, 

Tom. Here, boy [gives Dicxon the rope and 
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crosses the stile; the four dance. Extras may 
dance. | 

Harry [After a while]. Hey, come on. [No- 
body pays any attention to him so he slyly kicks 
the pig who wakes wp suddenly and drags Dicxon 
off the stile.] 

Tom [Dashing back to the road|. Hey, boy— 
hold him [takes the rope from Dicxon, who stands 
back L]. 

Nev [Following over the stile]. Come on, 
girls; the pig’s off. [Grrus follow, laughing; all 
start off R.] 

Dicxon. Wait a minute—wait. 

Tom. What do you want, boy? 

Dicxon. I want to go to the Fair. 

Tom. Well, go ahead. 

Daisy. He wants to lead the pig. 

Vioter. No, he wants to ride it. 

Nep. He wants to carry Rose’s cake. 

Rosz. Oh-h—no. 

Harry. Come on—we’ll be late. 

Daisy [Kindly]. We have to be there early— 
you can come after the Fair’s open. 

Dicxon. But I haven’t money enough to get 
in—I have to go with a party. 
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Harry. Not with this party [goes out R]. 

Rost. No, indeed [goes out R; all follow ea- 
cept Daisy who runs back to give Dicxon a kiss 
and a penny]. 

Dicxon [standing R with the penny in his 
hand]. I wouldn’t touch his old cabbage—or 
her cake either [puts the penny carefully im his 
pouch}. 

[Enter L a group of Artisans; a tall 
SmirH with a heavy hammer, a Car- 
PENTER With a smaller one, others with 
horseshoes, boards, tools, etc.| 

Dicxon [Running to the big SmirH]. Are 
you going to the Fair? 

Smirxu [Looking down at him]. We are. 

Dicxon. To see the King? 

Smirn. If a cat may look at a King there’s a 
chance for a smith. 

Dicxon. Take me with you. 

Smirxu [Considering]. Wel-1-l. 

CarPeNtTeR. We are workers. 

Dicxon. I can work. 

Smitu [Showing his hammer]. Can you use 
this? 

CarPenter [Showing his]. Or this? 
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Dicxon. I think maybe that one. 

CarPenter. Can you build a house? 

Dicxon. Not a whole one—but I might help. 

Carpenter. All right—let’s see you drive 
some nails. Come on, fellows—here’s the cham- 
pion. Put a board down here. [One puts a 
board on the stile and others crowd round and 
laugh as Dicxon drives a nail very slowly and 
carefully.|_ How much could you earn—a penny 
a month? [All cross and out R, laughing, ex- 
cept the Smiru who lingers to give Dicxon a 
pat on the head and a penny, then out R.| 

Dicxon [Sitting astride the stile facing R]. 
That penny makes six—enough to get into the 
Fair but I wouldn’t have any left for the Merry- 
go-round or the Juggler— I’ve never seen a 
Juggler. ; 

[Enter L the Juccirr carrying a bunch of 
colored balloons supporting a light box 
upside down, the lid of which may be re- 
leased by pulling a string.] 

Juccier [Tiptocing across to Dicxon]. Boo! 

Dicxon. Oh! Are you a Juggler? 

Juccier [Sitting astride the stile opposite 
him.| Do I look like anything else? 
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Dicxon [Examining him seriously]. No, you 
don’t. Are you going to the Fair? 

JuceLrer. Where else would I be going? 

Dicxon. Nowhere else. Will people pay to 
see you juggle? 

Juceter. Will they? Will they not? Have 
you any money? 

Dicxon. I have just six pennies. [Takes them 
from his pouch and counts them, the JuccLER 
watching him intently.| 'That’s enough to get 
into the Fair but there won’t be anything left to 
buy things to eat—or to see you juggle. 

Jucciter. As to the juggling, that’s as may 
be; as to the eating, now’s the best time. Have 
you got anything to eat? 

Dicxon [Puts his pennies in his pouch and 
takes out his bread]. Only this. 

JuccLer. H’m—well, well, so it is. [He ties 
the balloon string to his ear and takes a piece of 
bread and two small apples from his own pouch 
and looks them over carefully.| Here, you can 
have this one. [Gives Dicxon the smaller apple. | 

Dicxon. Thank you. [Both munch quietly 
for a while.] There’s a worm in it. 
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JuceLtrer. Is there, indeed? Well, well, there’s 
a piece of luck. 

Dicxon. Is it? 

Juceter. Sure-ly. If you find a worm in a 
red apple— Is he alive? 

Dicxon [Examining the apple]. Yes. He 
wiggles. 

JuceLteR. Does he wiggle back and forth [ges- 
ticulating] or round and round? 

Dicxon [After a pause]. I think he wiggles 
every way. 

Juccier [Impressively]. That means an ad- 
venture—an adventure with—with money! 

Dicxon [Impressed]. Does it? 

_Juecurr. And as for the juggling—watch! 
[He umties the balloon string and very slowly 
lets it out till the balloons are far above their 
heads, both watching them intently; suddenly he 
pulls the string which opens the box and a cloud 
of paper butterflies drop out and float away. | 

Dicxon. Oh! 

JuccLER. But that’s not all—oh, dear, no— 
that’s not all! Watch them—don’t let your eyes 
leave them, one—single—instant! If you should 
stop watching something might happen and then 
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you would be disappointed—oh, yes, you would 
certainly be—disappointed! [While Dicxon 
looks intently upward the Juccirx steals the 
pennies from his pouch and puts them in his 
own. NOW— [Stops and listens.] Is that the 
Town Clock strikmg nine? The Fair opening 
and the Juggler not in his place! Good-by! 
[Hastily draws down his balloons and runs off R.| 
Dicxon. I wonder what he was going to do 
next! Oh—oh—I must have some more money 
so I can see the Juggler again after I go into the 
Fair! I want to see what was going to happen 
next. He said I was going to have an adventure 
—with money. Maybe I can earn some—or find 
some—or join a party. If I had only just one 
more penny—perhaps I didn’t count right. [He 
feels in his pouch more and more anxiously, then 
turns it mside out.] Oh— Oh—it’s gone—it’s 
gone! He juggled it—he juggled it away from 
me! I didn’t think he would do that—he was so 
kind—he gave me the apple with the lucky worm! — 
[He leaves the stile, sobbing, and comes down R 
where he throws himself face down at the foot of 
the tree. | 
[Enter L Puayrrs and Dancers led by 
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Master JeremiAn, tall and solemn with a 
long step, and little BLUEBELL trotting by 
his side. All are shabbily dressed in the 
prevailing type of costume with the addi- 
tion of parts of their play costume which 
is crudely Oriental. They carry bundles 
of properties and costumes. | 

BuuEeseLtu [As they pass the stile, pulling at 
his hand]. Come, Father, let’s cross over here 
and sit on the grass. 

Props [Entering last, small and thin, with a 
shrill voice]. We must have another rehearsal, 
you know, Master Jeremiah, before we open at 
the Fair. 

Master JeremiaH. The lines went well last 
time. 

Prors. The lines went. well enough, Master 
Jeremiah, but the props were all astray. 

Master J. [Looking over the hedge R]. Well. 
This looks like a good place. 

[ All look over the hedge making a grotesque 
row of tall and short, fat and thin, in a 
variety of costume. | 

Buvrze1. [Skipping over the stile]. Grass— 
and trees. [She runs out down R. All cross the 
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stile; she reénters R.| A brook! Father, can I 
go in wading? 

Misrress Damierra [Fat and old, the last 
over the stile.| Look you, Master Jeremiah, 
stop for rehearsal, if rehearse we must, but I will 
not sit on the ground and tempt rheumatism to 
amuse that child. 

Masrer J. Rehearsal it is, Mistress Damietta. 

Props. Dress rehearsal, Mistress Damietta. 

Mistress D. Something must be said about 
the costumes. I will not deck myself in the fly- 
net while Ann Jane has both veils. 

Ann Janz [Languidly]. Zuleika Fatima, if 
you please, 

Master J. [Stands C and points to the stile]. 
Throne here. [T'urns and points L.| Palace 
entrance. [Points R.| Dragon’s cave under 
that tree. 

BuveseLtt [Skips R and drops on the grass 
beside Dicxon, who has been watching]. Hullo, 
Dicxon. Hullo. Where did you come from? 

Buvesett. Way over there. 

Dicxon. What are you doing? 

Buvesevt. Rehearsing for the Fair. 

Dicxon. Oh—are you Players? 
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Buvesett. Yes. [They whisper and giggle 
at intervals during the rehearsal. | 

Dancer. Where do you want us? 

Master J. Under the hedge. [Extras group 
R and L in front of the hedge. | 

Haroup [Dropping a large untidy bundle down 
C}. Full dress? 

Wituram [Standing a bundle of hobby-horses 
and spears against the tree L]. Do I kill the 
dragon again? That went all right. 

Props [Jo Haroxp, dashing down C]. Put 
the costumes in the dressing-room—in the dress- 
ing-room! 

Haroxtp. Oh—all right. Where is it? 
Props. Over there. [Haroxp drags bundle L 
and opens it; he and Witu1am put on Turkish 
trousers, jackets, turbans, etc. Mistress Da- 
MIETTA and ANN Jane open their bundles up L 
and dress, quarreling. | 

Dancer. Do you want us to dress? 

Master J. Enough to know whether you are 
soldiers or dancing girls. [Eatras put on parts 
of costumes from their bundles. | 

Props [After opening his bundle down C]. 
Throne. [Drapes cloth over the stile.] En- 
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trance. [Marks on the ground LC with a huge 
piece of chalk.| Dragon. [Trots over to tree 
R with Dragon costume. | 

Buvesett. Shall I dress now? 

Prors. Better be ready. [He returns C and 
puts on a turban; the rest of his costume he car- 
ries over his arm or ties round his neck. | 

Buvesety. Please help me. [Dicxon and she 
with many giggles arrange the dragon’s skin 
under the tree so she can crawl into it; her face 
shows under the head and she holds the horn 
ready to roar. | 

Master J. [Wraps himself in a gorgeous robe, 
puts on a jeweled turban and seats himself on 
the stile with great dignity.| Proceed. 

Props. Where shall we begin? 

Master J. Begin with “Proceed.” 

Prors [Reads proclamation]. His Majesty 
the Sultan announces that the twelfth candidate 
having failed to kill the dreadful dragon that is 
devastating the domain, the hand of his beauteous 
daughter the Princess Zuleika Fatima—Ann 
Jane! 

Ann Jane [Advancing to L of stile]. She’s 
got the best veil. 
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Mistress D [Following]. I have not! 

Props. Sh!—hand of his beauteous daughter 
the Princess Zuleika Fatima still awaits the brave 
suitor who will engage in single combat the dev- 
astating dragon and deliver the domain! Dragon 
—dragon— Bluebell! 

BuveseitL. All right. [Roars.] 

[The whole Court registers horror and fear, 
Ann Jane and Mistress Damietta try- 
ing to outdo each other. Prors beckons 
violently to Wiiu1am who starts up from 
his lazy attitude against the tree L and 
advances briskly. | 

Wiri1tum [Salaaming at the foot of the 
throne]. May it please your most illustrious 
Majesty, the fame of your beauteous daughter 
the Princess Zuleika Fatima having penetrated 
to the distant land of which my father, but little 
less illustrious than yourself, is King, I am come 
to dare the dreadful dragon and deliver the 
domain ! 

[Ann Jane registers extreme admiration, 
imitated by Mistress Damiertta. | 

Prors. Harold—pst—Harold! 

Haroxip [After hastily crossing RC]. Ha! 
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Another suitor! Should he succeed where I have 
failed—but no— [Folds his arms and scowls 
ferociously.] I will foil him! 

Master J. [Rising]. Noble Prince, you are 
most welcome. [The Dragon roars again.] The 
Dragon seeks his noonday meal—are you ready 
to defy him? 

Wituiam. I will mount my trusty steed and 
go forth. But first may I kiss the hand of the 
beauteous Princess, my reward? 

Master J. You may. 

Ann Jane [In a stage whisper as he kisses 
her hand]. Strike in one spot—behind his left 
ear—hush! 

Wittum. My thanks, fairest Princess! And 
now to horse! To horse! [He backs down LC 
awkwardly, as he is not sure where the entrance 
is, goes to the tree where he selects a hobby-horse 
and a spear, mounts and rides down C and across 
to R.] Do we have to go through that fight? 

BuvEesett. Oh, no—it makes me so hot—and 
anyway the left ear’s most off. 

Master J. Omit the fight. 

Prors. All right. Hand him the head, Blue- 
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bell. Wait a bit, William, till we get through the 
plotting. 

Haroxp [T'o Mistress Damietta whom he has 
led down L]. Ten gold pieces if you will help 
me foil him. 

Mistress D. Say that he is an impostor— 
that he is not the Prince. 

Hazoxipv. His Majesty will ask proof. 

Mistress D. Say that I once served at the 
King’s Court and saw the true Prince. 

Haroxp. You will swear that this is not he? 

Mistress D. I will. Hush! [Looks round 
and then holds out her hand.|] You said ten 
pieces of gold? 

Haroxrp. I did—here. [Searches hastily in 
the bundle on the ground and produces some 
enormous disks which he clinks into her hand.| 
Here they are. Do not fail me. 

Misrress D. Trust me. Hush! [They re- 
turn up LC.] 

Prors. Come on, William. 

Wirt [Galloping across C to the entrance 
of the palace LC dismounts, drops his horse on 
the ground and presents himself before the throne 
with the Dragon’s head]. Behold! 
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Aut, Hail to the victor! 

Master J. Noble Prince, our gratitude is 
yours. Advance and receive your reward! [Wit- 
Liam hands the head carefully to Props and ANN 
JANE advances holding out her hand.| 

Mistress D. Stop! He is not the Prince. 

Az. Not the Prince? 

Mistress D. [Salaaming]. Have I your Maj- 
esty’s permission to speak? 

Master J. Speak, woman. 

Mistress. I served at his father’s Court and 
I know the Prince. This is the swineherd’s son! 
*Tis a long tale—— 

Master J. Omit the tale. 

Mistress D. [Indignantly]. That’s the most 
important part of the play. 

Prors [To Master JeremiAu]|. We'd better 
do the chase next—that went too slow last time. 

Ann Jane. Do the escape first. 

Mistress D. If we do her best scene we must 
do my best scene. 

Master J. [Rising]. Begin with the escape, 
then on with the chase. 


Dancer. Can’t we do the dance next? 
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Props [T'o Master J.]. They have some new 
steps. 

Master J. [Sitting down again]. On with 
the dance. 

Prors [Runs about arranging the Musicians 
(if any) R, placing the Dancers C, and then sits 
on the stile, hot and tired]. Whew! [Takes off 
his turban. | 


DANCE 


Props [Jumping up briskly]. What next? 

Master J. [Rising and leaving the stile]. 
Begin with the escape, then on with the chase. 

Prors. All off. [He gathers up the drapery 
from the stile as all move back R and L.| Ann 
Jane, that’s the balcony. [Ann Jane mounts 
the stile and poses affectedly.| William, bring 
two horses here. The rest of you mount and be 
ready. 

Harorp [Down L]. There aren’t enough 
horses to go round. 

‘Prors. Take all there are and the rest of you 
gallop anyhow. Now then 

Master J; Omit the lines—get into the action. 
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Ann Jane. I want to say my lines. 

Mistress D. Huh! So did I. 

Prors. ‘The Master’s right—you know the 
lines—get into the action. Now then 


[Witu1am advances to the stile carrying 
two hobby-horses; he kneels on one knee 
pleading to the Princess to fly with him. 
Ann JAneE hesitates, consents and steps 
carefully down with his assistance; with 
some difficulty in managing her flowing 
draperies she adjusts the hobby-horse and 
they canter gently down C and off R. 
Haroxup and his Extras mount and pur- 
sue them off R. Witu1amM and Ann JANE 
reappear up R on the road and go faster 
and off up L, on again down L, followed 
at an interval by Haroxrp and his men. 
If the stage is small the chase should go 
round several times; out of doors it can 
cover more ground. | 

Props [At the stile, as Wit1uamM and Ann 
JANE enter down L.]. That’s enough, William; 
this is the ship. [He stands on the top of the 
stile holding up his staff with his cloak draped 
over it like a sail, Wri11am and Ann Jane gal- 
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lop up to the stile where he jumps from his horse 
which collapses ridiculously on the ground, helps 
her from hers and they mount the stile. Haroxp 
at the head of his men enters down L and gallops 
furiously up C.] 

Prors. Don’t come too near, Harold—you are 
on the shore—the ship’s going off. Here, hold 
this. [T’o Wi11aM, who takes the mast while he 
‘jumps down and waves his arms.| Stop here. 
[Haroxtp and his men stop suddenly in confu- 
sion; Haroun advances and shakes his fist at the 
ship.| Now, back slowly, everybody ; that’ll make 
it look as if the ship was sailing away. [All 
back slowly down C.|] How’s that, Master Jere- 
miah? [He goes L where Masrer J., Mistress 
D. and the women Extras are watching.| Better, 
I think. 

Mistress D. I never saw a more ridiculous 
Princess. When I did it— [Awn Jane crosses 
to her angrily. | 

Master J. It will pass,’ Props, it will pass. 
The populace will admire it and the gentry will 
laugh at it. 

Buivuesett. We think it was very good, don’t 
we, Dickon? 
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Dicxon [Who has been watching the chase in 
great excitement, running here and there to see. 
better and getting in everybody’s way]. Oh—I 
never saw anything like it! 

Master J. Time to go. [All set to work 
packing. BuvEBELL runs to her father and 
whispers to him.| No, we can’t take on any 
more. 

BuuEBsELt. He’s such a nice little boy. 

Master J. No; I have trouble enough. [Rais- 
ing his voice.| On to the Fair! [He goes up over 
the stile and out R followed by the others strag- 
gling along as they pick up their bundles, etc. 
BuLvuEBELL returns to Dicxon down R, gives him 
@ penny and runs out among the last. Dicxon 
follows to the stile and stands looking after 
them. | 

Dicxon [Drawing a long breath]. So those 
are Players! I wonder if they will play before 
the King! [Sits on the top of the stile looking 
wistfully off R; theh he turns and looks anxiously 
off L.| 

[Enter L a Lovety Lavy in a sedan chair 
carried by two Attendants. | 
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Dicxon [Jumps off the stile and stands in the 
road]. Stop! Please. 

Lavy. Dear me—what is it—a highwayman? 
[Looks out.] A pretty boy! What do you 
want, boy? 

Dicxon. Are you going to the Fair? 

Lapy. Of course. 

Dicxon. Will you take me? Ill work for you. 

Lavy. Will you be my page? 

Dicxon [Eagerly]. Oh, yes. [Doubtfully.] 
What does a page do? 

Lavy. My page wears a velvet and satin suit 
in my colors. [He looks at her and at his own 
simple garment.| He lifts my train when I go 
abroad, and carries my cloak and fan, and moves 
my embroidery frame, and places the cushions 
for me—and 


Dicxon. Doesn’t he work? 

Lapy. He attends me, as I have said. 

Dicxon. I mean real work. 

Lapy. Oh, no, he might spoil his pretty 
clothes. 

Dicxon. I don’t think I could be a page. 

Lapy. What can you do? 
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Dicxon. Well—I can—TI can lead the horses 
to water. 

Lavy. I have only these men to carry me. 

Dicxon. And I can feed the fowls. 

Lavy. I have only a bird in a cage. 

Dicxon. I know where birds’ nests are—and 
honey bees. 

Lapy. Mercy, child; what use is all that in 
town? 

Dicxon. Do you live in a town where the 
houses are close together and there isn’t any room 
for grass and trees? 

Lavy. Surely. 

Dicxon [Going toward the stile]. 1 couldn’t 
be a page. 

Lavy [Regretfully]. Such a pretty boy—in 
blue-and-silver. IT’ll pay you a penny a day. 

Dicton [Stopping]. A penny every a) 

Lapy. Yes. 

Dicxon. Beginning to-day? 

Lavy. Yes. 

Dicxon. Could I spend it at the Fair? 

Lapy. Oh, no, you must wait by my chair. 

Dicxon. Couldn’t I go away even a minute to 
see the King? 
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Lapy. No, indeed! JI am going to see the 
King. 

Dicxon [Sits on the top of the stile]. I 
couldn’t be a page. 

Lavy [To Attendants]. Go on. [Looks back.]| 
Such a pretty boy—in blue-and-silver. [T'osses 
him a penny as they go off R.| 

Dickow [Picks it up and returns to the stile]. 
I couldn’t be a page. [Looks off L.] 

[Enter Two Gattant GENTLEMEN, one hur- 
rying on ahead. | 

First G. [Calling to him]. A fair field, my 
lord. 

Szconp G. [Slowly]. I had forgotten your 
lordship was here. 

First G. We are to remain together, step by 
step, till we meet Her Loveliness 

Szeconp G. —and she will decide between us. 

First G. Such are her orders. 

Szconp G. Here’s a boy. Boy, is there a 
Fair in yonder town? 

Dicxon. Yes, sir. 


Szeconp G. Have you seen pass a Lovely 
Lady? 
Dicxon. Yes, sir. 
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First G. No pretty shepherdess or rosy coun- 
try maid but a lady—and lovely beyond telling. 
Dicxon. I’ve seen all three this morning. 

Sreconp G. All three? 

Dicxon. The pretty shepherdess and the rosy 
country maid and the Lovely Lady. 

First G. [Laughing]. Why, here’s intelli- 
gence! Boy, will you take service with me? 

Dicxon. Do you mean will I be a page? 

First G. Yes, a page. 

Dicxon. No, I couldn’t be that—no! 

Srconp G. Well, then, a squire. 

Dicxon. What does a squire do? 

Srconp G. [Looking at Fmstr G. and laugh- 
ing]. A squire attends his lordship at Court, 
and stands behind his chair at table, and opens 
the Castle gate—and holds his horse. 

Dicxon [Eagerly]. I could do that. . 

First G. I would pay a good squire four 
pennies a day. 

Dicxon. Beginning to-day? 

First G. Of course. 

Dicxon. Could I spend it at the Fair? 

Sreconp G. You would be at work, being a 
squire. 
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Dicxon. Would I see the King? 

Seconp G. Oh, no, you would be outside the 
gate holding his lordship’s horse. 

Dicxon. No, I couldn’t be a squire—not 
to-day. 

First G. The offer is only for to-day. 

Dicxon. No, thank you. I couldn’t possibly 
do it. 

[The Two GenTLEMEN go off R laughing, 
one of them throwing three pennies to 
Dickon, who picks them up and returns 
to the stile.| Maybe I'll have enough 
soon to see the King! 

[Enter L an Orricer; he marches stiffly 
across the stage followed by a file of sol- 
diers out of step. 

Orricer [R, turning]. Halt! [Soxprers 
halt.| Left—face! [They turn irregularly. | 
Where’s that wretched trumpeter? 

Trumreter [Running in L with an apple, his 
mouth full]. Here, sir. 

Orricer [Looking sharply at ent H’m! 
Sound the advance. — 

Tromperer [Hurriedly puts away the apple 
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and tries to blow the trumpet; makes a hideous 
squawk }. 

Orricer. I would put you in arrest if I could 
get another trumpeter. 

Dicxon. Please, sir, would I do? 

Orricer. H’m! Can you trumpet? 

Dicxon. I don’t know, sir; I’ve never tried. 

Orricer. Try. 

Dicxon [Takes the trumpet and makes a 
worse squawk |}. 

Orricer [Throwing up his hands in despair]. 
Right—face! 

[Soxprers turn.] Forward march! Hep— 


Hep—Hep—Hep [They mark time 
and then march out. TRuMPETER lingers 
while he eats his apple and hunts in his 
pouch till he finds a penny which he gives 
Dicxon and runs off R.| 

Dicxon. I need lessons in trumpeting. — 
[Crosses the stile and goes down R where he sits , 
and counts his pennies. | 
[Enter L the Kine in a long dark cloak; he 
crosses the stile, showing his Court dress 
underneath as he steps down; as the Kine 
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approaches, Dickon covers his money, 
then looks up and uncovers it. | 

Kine [Smiling down at him]. It looks cool 
here. . 

Dicxon. It is nice and cool. Will you rest, 
sir? 

Kine. A little while. [He sits on the ground 
near him.| What are the pennies for, my lad? 

Dicxon. To go to the Fair. 

Kine. The Fair? 

Dicxon. Yes. Don’t you know about it? 

Kine. Tell me. 

Dicxon. Well—to-day is the Town Fair in 
the Market Place by the Castle Gate—do you 
know the place? 

Krye. I have seen it. 

_ Dicxon. Every day it-is just a Market Place 
—but to-day—to-day it is full of wonders! Ive 
been sitting on the stile watching some of them 
go by. 

Kine. What did you see? 

Dicxon. I saw the biggest cabbage and the 
fattest pig! Tom Farmer said it was the prize- 
winner and I don’t think any pig could be fatter. 
[Getting up and showing.| It was so big. 
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Kine. Marvelous! 

Dicxon [Sitting down again]. I saw the 
country dancers—I don’t have to pay to see 
them—and the Players! I want to see them 
again even if I have to pay! 

Kine. Were they very wonderful? 

Dicxon. Oh—wonderful! T’ll tell you about 
it. [Drawing nearer.| There was a Dragon 


Kine. A Dragon? 

Dicxon. Yes! Oh—TI don’t think I ought to 
tell you about it because then you wen’t be sur- 
prised. You will enjoy it more if you are sur- 
prised. 

Kine. Perhaps I cannot go to the Fair. 

Dicxon. Oh—can’t you? It is only sixpence 
to get in, 

Kine. That is not a high price for all those 
wonders—but you see I have no money at all. 

Dicxon. No money at all? 

Kine. None. The men who brought me so far 
on my way have the money and the carriage is 
broken and they have gone back. 

Dicxon. Oh, how disappointed you must be! 

Kine. The trouble is that I promised to be 
there at ten o’clock and it is nearly the time. 
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Dicxon. Did you promise? 

Kine. Yes, I did. 

Dicxon. Then you must, The King would 
not like it if you didn’t keep your promise. 

Kine [Looking at him sharply]. The King? 

Dicxon, Yes. He always keeps his word and 
he expects us to. 

Kine. He might not know it. 

Dicxon. But we would know. 

Kine. What kind of a man is your King? 

Dicxon [Enthusiastically]. He is the best— 
and the wisest—and the kindest—of course, he is 
the King. 

Kine. Something to live up to! 

Dicxon [After thinking]. You promised to 
be there so you must, 

Kine. Of course—but how? 

Dicxon [T'riwmphantly producing his money]. 
I have six pennies—enough to get in! 

Kine. They are yours, 

Dicxon. But I didn’t promise to be there and 
you did, so you must take them and go in and 
keep your promise, 

Kine. What will you do? 

Dicxon [Bravely]. Oh, I'll maybe get some 
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more—earn them or something—and perhaps get 
there in time to see the King. 

Kine. My lad, I have a better idea. We will 
go together and try to get enough for both of 
us to go to the Fair. 

Dicxon [Getting up]. I would like to go with 
you. Shall we start now? 

Kine [Rising carefully with his cloak wrapped 
round him]. Yes. [They go over the stile to- 
gether. | 

Dicxon [Pointing R]. The Fair is this way. 

Kine. Let us try this way first. [Leading 
him L.] 

Dicxon. We only need six more— [They 
go out L.] 

[A moment, then the bell sounds im the dis- 
tance. Enter L the Betuman ringing 
vigorously; he crosses and goes out R, 
the sound of his bell fading im the dis- 
tance. The sound of voices begins in the ° 
distance out R, gradually increasing; con- 
fused cries of “The King! The King!” 
“Long live the King!” “Hail to His Maj- 
esty our King!” etc. Enter R Farmers 
and Axtisans, shouting, they cross rap- 
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idly and go out L. Enter R Orricer and 
Soxpiers marching; they form a line up 
C facing front. Enter down R Puiayers 
and Dancers, shouting; they cross and 
stand L, Enter up R the Lovery Lavy 
with the Two Gattant GENTLEMEN fol- 
lowed by her Arrenvants and the Bru- 
MAN; they stand R. Enter down R the 
Juccier who stands C and all the other 
Characters and Extras who stand R; 
Buveseiu stands on the top of the stile. 
All cheer and shout and the Bruuman 
rings as Farmers and Artisans enter wp 
L pulling a rope attached to the Kine’s 
coach; as the coach comes on and the 
crowd sees some one with the Kine there 
is a sudden silence. | 
Buvesern, It’s Dickon—with the King! 

[The Juceurr hides below the hedge. Re- 
newed cheers and cries of “The King!” 
“Dickon!” etc. 


* CurTAIN 
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CHARACTERS 


Tue Kine or tHE Isitanp 

THE QUEEN OF THE IsLAND 

Tue QUEEN OF THE LAKE 

Narcissa, her daughter 

A FisHeRMAN 

Exarne, his daughter 

Rupert, Prince of the South 

Laxe Nympus, attendant upon the Lake Queen 
and Narcissa 

Attendants upon King and Queen of the Island 

Chorus of Mermen 


The problem of bringing the drama to the 
Juniors of the small towns and rural communities 
is especially difficult. There is usually lacking a 
roomy stage, proper scenery, adequate lighting, 
and good music for natural effects. The best 
solution is the play suited for outdoor perform- 
ance. 

This little play has been written with special 
reference to such conditions, Although it lends 
itself to artistic production upon a well-equipped 
stage, the simplicity of stage setting and required 
properties makes easy its production upon any 
school-house green, in parks, or at summer camps. 
Even the lake, which adds to the picturesqueness 
of the setting, and the “hut” may be left to the 
imagination. 

For an evening performance, where electricity 
is not available, auto lamps (the cars hidden by 
bushes and leafy screens) throwing cross lights 
are effective; a row of farm lanterns, with pieces 
of bright tin for reflectors, hidden behind a twelve- 
inch wire netting, interwoven with leaves and 
flowers, serves excellently for foot-lights. 
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The songs have been written to simple music 
available in good phonograph records. 


COSTUME SUGGESTIONS 


Kine: Red trunk and coat; robe lined with 
gold, “ermine” trimmed; gold hose; crown. 

QurxrNn: Blue; sleeves faced with pale yellow; 
crown; jewels. 

Rupret: Deep gold trunks, hose, shoes and 
tunic, with jaunty short cape; tunic bordered 
with brown, sleeves laced to elbows, bright with 
green and gold spangles; belt “jeweled”; cap, 
brown, with quill. 

Exarne: (1) Dull blue slip; (2) rose tunic gir- 
dled with silver, 

Fisuerman: (1) Burlap, strap belt; (2) blue 
plumed hat. 

Laxe Queen: Nile green; transparent sleeves ; 
girdle green spangles; pearls, 

Narcissa: Gauzy pink. (Her little maids 
same. ) 

Laxe Nympus: Floating soft robes and scarfs 
of various shades of green; wreaths of lilies, 

Court ATTENDANTs in varying harmonizing 
colors, 
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Scrne: A lightly wooded spot near the edge of 
a lake. To the right, a little way up from the 
water, is seen the end wall of a low rude hut, 
surrounded by tall bushes which entirely con- 
ceal the rest of it. Entrance to the hut is 
made around these bushes. Against the wall 
lean a couple of broken oars and a rude pole. 
A fish net is hung on the bushes to dry. To 
the right (farther front) a path leads away 
through the trees to the city. To the left, by 
the water’s edge, is a small thicket of reeds and 
willows. At the left (center) a path from the 
forest enters. In the foreground are trees, 
near one at the left (front) a large flat 
boulder. 


The time is late on a mid-summer afternoon. A 
boat approaches the shore, in it the Fisner- 
MAN and Exaine. They beach the boat near 
the small thicket. The FisHerman lifts out a 
heavy bag of fish, and swinging it to his 
shoulder, walks toward the boulder, bending 
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beneath the heavy weight. Eaine follows, 

carrying a small seine. 

FisHerman. I am weary! [He lowers the 
bag to the ground. Exaine lays her net by it.] 
But it was a fine catch, my girl. It will bring 
much money in the city. Tl go at once. *Twill 
buy us food enough, and thou shalt have a bright 
new ribband to bind thy hair. 

Exarine. A new ribband? 

FisHerMan [Smiling]. Rememberest thou not? 
It is the day on which thou camest to thy mother 
and me. 

Exaing. My birthday! I had forgotten. And 
thou wilt have a gift for me, dear father? Thou 
art so kind, why should I ever be sad! 

FisHerman [Anziously]. Art thou often sad, 
my child? 


Exarne. No, not often I remember now! 


How strange! It is ever on my birthday I am 
sad. To-day a heaviness hath been upon my 
heart. It hath seemed as if I heard my mother 
calling—her voice and other voices—strange and 
sweet and sad. They call me! 
[The Fisnerman has listened with growing 
anxiety. Now with rough gentleness he 
catches her by the shoulders. | 
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FisHErMAN. Hush, child, there are no voices. 
Thou art here safe with me, thy father. It is but 
thy grief for thy mother makes thee sad. 

Exaine. Perhaps—but though the Gods have 
taken her, I know she cannot be quite happy with- 
out me. She loved me so, and on this, my birth- 
day—the first since she has gone—thinkest thou 
not that she might call to me? Oh, listen! Dost 
thou not hear them now—voices sweet and sad 
like music? 

Voices [From the lake]. Oh, come! Oh, come! 
We call! We call! 

Fisperman. I hear nothing but the wind 
sighing in the tree tops. 

Exawe [Wistfully]. No voices? 

FisHerman. No. 

Exaiwe [Sighing]. I love to think that I do 
hear them. 

[The Fisuerman stoops to lift the bag. 
Exarne stops him, coaxing. | 

Exarnse. Nay, dear father, go not yet! Talk 
to me of my mother. Tell me again how happy 
she was when I was born. 

Fisuerman [Seating himself on boulder]. Aye, 
she was wild with happiness when thou didst come 
to her! 
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Earns. Father, ever thou sayest so “When 
thou didst come to us,” never “When thou wast 
born”! 

Fisnerman [Hastily]. I like it better so. 
[She kneels beside him.] For long years she 
had waited and prayed the Gods that she might 
have a child. Often when I was away in my boat, 
she would sit on the shore of the lake, and dream 
that out where the waves were dancing in the sun, 
she saw little children playing and heard their 
laughing voices. And she would leap into a boat 
and row out where she had dreamed of seeing 
them. But there would be only the waves still 
dancing in the sun! It was her longing for thee, 
Elaine, that made her dream. And then one 
wondrous day thou didst come to her—and to 
me! 

Exaine. And she was glad—oh, she was glad! 

FisHerMAN. Glad indeed, and had thy mother 
been a queen, she might well have rejoiced in thee, 
so sweet and pure and lovely wert thou, my 
daughter. 

Exarwe [Wistfully]. Even a queen may be 
unhappy. They say that the heart of our own 
sweet Queen is breaking for the love of her lost 
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daughter. [Then happily.] But my mother was 
no queen. She was but a simple fisher’s wife! 
Fisnerman. Aye, my wife. [Sighing.| And 
yet there was that in her which might well have 
made her grace a king’s court, had the Gods so 
willed, and [proudly] I, too [He looks 
about, dazed, then draws his hand over his fore- 
head.| Child, I begin to dream as thou. [Laugh- 
ing as he rises.| Soon the wind in the trees will 


be turning into voices for me as for thee! I love 
thee, Elaine. Thou wilt not let the dreams steal 
thy heart from me? 

Exaiwe [Throwing her arms about his neck]. 
Nay, I will ever love thee! Ever love thee! 

Fisnerman. Thou art a good child, and my 
joy. Now I must hurry to the city. Dreams are 
bad for trade, and how shalt thou have thy rib- 
band if I sell not the fish? 

Examse. Thou wilt not forget it? 

Fisoerman. Nay, not I. Take up thy net, 
my pretty. See, it is torn. While I am gone 
thou canst mend it. [He swings the bag of fish 
to his shoulder and walks towards the path to 
the city. Evaine, carrying the net, walks a few 
steps with him.] Farewell! 
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Exame. Farewell, dear father! 

Fisherman [Turning back]. Thou art not 
afraid? It may be late when I return, 

Exaine [Laughing]. Nay—I am never afraid. 
Farewell—farewell ! 

[He goes out, right, to the city. Eatne 
stands examining the rent in her net, sing- 
ing to herself. Then goes slowly towards 
the hut. | 

Exaine. I wish I could catch that song. The 
winds bring it to me from the lake as if the waves 
sang “Oh, come, Oh, come!” [She gazes wistfully 
towards the lake, then turns front, singing 
softly]: “Oh, come, Oh, come, we call, we call!’ 
[Impatiently.] Oh! I cannot sing it, though I 
hear it in my heart like some half-forgotten 
memory. Father is wrong! It is not the wind 
in the trees! [She goes into the hut. | 

[The Istanp QuEEN comes in hastily from 
the right, as if in great excitement. She 
looks wildly around, then going towards 
the lake, scans it eagerly, listening in- 
tently. Then with a cry she covers her 
face with her hands and, stumbling for- 
ward, throws herself down by the boulder. 
The King enters hurriedly.] 
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Kine. The Gods be praised! I have found 
her. [Goes to QuEEN and lifts her.] Oh, why 
didst thou so steal away to this sad spot! I was 
full of terror. 

QurEN. Through all the years I have shunned 
it as accursed. But to-day something within me 
drove me hither—something that whispered to 
me that on this her birthday I might find her, 
here where last I saw her. I slipped unseen from 
the little postern gate and ran hither—and found 
nothing but more bitter anguish! 

Kine [Trying to lead her away]. Come 
away! Thy suffering breaks my heart! 

Queen. Nay—lI would stay a little! See, by 
this rock she knelt, her little hands. before her 
eyes, while we gayly hid from her. The wind 
brought us her happy laughter. Then when she 
did not come to seek us, I ran wildly calling her. 
Here I found her little silken shoe [takes it 
from her breast] still warm from her foot, but 
she was gone! [Kneels and kisses the boulder. } 
Oh, I could kiss each spot of earth her little feet 
have trod! 

Kine. [Lifts her again and holds her hands 
in his against his breast}. My love, grieve not 
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so bitterly! Have not the years taught thee 
patience? 

QuEEN. They have taught me nothing but to 
long for her more bitterly! And when her birth- 
Oh, Your Majesty, dost thou 
not remember the wild joy of the day I gave her 


day comes 


to thee—thy child and mine? 

Kine [Kissing her hands]. I remember! 

QurEN. The sweetness of her little body—the 
flutter of her tiny hands at my breast! And 
then to see her grow those six sweet years! 
Her hair like the sun on the wheat fields—her 
eyes—her eyes like the cornflowers that grew 
among the wheat—her cheeks like the blush rose 
that climbed to look in through her window! * 
And her voice—— [I hear it in my heart always, 
and on her birthday it calls to me. 

Kine [His hands on her shoulders]. And to 
me! O my love! I have tried to fill the empty 
years for thee! 

Quren. Thou hast been love itself to me, 
Your Majesty. I could not have borne the years 
had it not been for thee. Oh, if we could but 


1 (Substitute following if part of Earner is taken by 
dark-haired girl): “Oh, the Starshine of her laughing 
eyes ... And her voice,” ete. 
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know where she is! [Goes towards the lake.] 
Thinkest thou it was truly the Queen of the Lake 
who took her from us? 

Kiye. Even as she had taken our brother, 
and his wife, thy sister. ; 

QurEeN. But to take a child! Sometimes I 
cannot think it! It must have been some cruel 
ogre that stole her. No woman’s heart could be 
so hard! 

Kine. Her heart, My Queen, is cold, like the 
depths wherein she dwells. She would feel no 
pity for us. [Comforting her.| Perhaps the 
child is happy there with her! 

QuErEN. No—no! The depths could never 
chill her heart. It would beat warm for me. 
And on her birthday I hear her call me, and thou 
also! ‘Thou hast said it - Listen! Dost 
thou not now hear voices from the lake? _ 

Voices. Oh, come! Oh, come! We call, we 
call! 


Kine. I hear nothing but some fisher girl 


singing in yonder hut. 
[A gay voice, singing, is heard on the left.] 
Queen [Turning]. Listen again! 
Kine. I hear singing, but it comes not from 
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the lake. [Listens.] That is no spirit! It is 
the voice of some lusty youth—some fisher lad, 
perhaps. See, there he stands—on the crest of 
the little hill yonder.’ 

QurEN. No, fisher lad, that, Your Majesty. 
See what a gallant figure! 

Kine. It may be one of the pages of our 
court. Come, if one such finds us here alone, 
there will be gossip and question. 

[As he leads her towards the path to the 
city, a low, plaintive piping is heard, 
from the left.] 

Queen [Looking back]. Listen! He blows 
upon a strange pipe. He is not of our court! 
Oh, Your Majesty [with a cry she turns to TuE 
Kine] rememberest thou not what the fairy God- 
mother said? The Magic Pipe of the Lost Mer- 
man! It hath power to call back mortals from 
the Lake Queen’s realm! 

Kine [Taking her hand gently]. Ah, but she 
said as well that the Fairy Queen and all her 
elves had searched through all the world and 
found it not! 


2Tf a “spot light” is available in outdoor performance 
throw a golden light upon the distant figure of the PRINncz. 
Use other color disks as indicated elsewhere in the text. 
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Queen [Pleadingly|]. And yet this strange 
youth comes piping! | 

Kine [Trying to lead her away]. Too wild a 
hope, my Love! 

Queen. No hope is too wild for me to cling 
to to-day! I would await him, Your Majesty. 
He draws near. 

[Tue Kine yields with a gesture of sorrow. 
The smging is heard again, growing 
louder. Prince Rupew enters running. 
About his neck hangs a little golden pipe 
on a gold chain. Seeing the royal pair, 
he removes his cap and kneels. | 

Kine. Rise, fair youth. Thy name and rank? 

Prince Rupert. I am Prince Rudel. I come 
from the far realm of my father, the King of the 
South, bringing to Your Majesties new pledges of 
his gratitude to you. 

Kine. My friend and ally! Approach! We 
give thee welcome for thy father’s sake, and for 
thine own. 

[Prince kneels and kisses the hands of 

- Kine and Quen. | 

QvuEEN. But how comest thou here alone? 

Prince Ruvet [Laughing]. It was a wild 
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whim of mine, Your Majesty. My ship last night 
found harbor in a little bay at the southern point 
of your Island Kingdom. ‘There we rested, tired 
and worn from our stormy voyage. At dawn 
while my weary men still slept heavily, I wakened, 
startled. The day was coming. And then from 
out the depths of the lake and from the heart of 
the forest, I seemed to hear voices calling me! 
[He looks, puzzled, to the Lake.| 

Queen [Startled], Voices? 

Prince Rupet [Turning and smiling). I 
know it was but a dream, born of my weariness 
and caught by the dawn as it fled back to its 
home in the silent night. But the whim seized 
me to follow the dream voices, So I roused my 
men and bade them travel by the great high road 
to Your Majesty’s capital and there await me 
outside the gate, and I fared forth alone. 

Kine. ‘Thou art unarmed! Hadst thou no 
fear? 

Prince Rupert, Nay, sire. No dream voices 
haunted me in the glowing day [laughing] but 
the loveliness of Your Majesty’s fair hills and 
vales and forests held magic to draw me on, 
But as I stood on yonder hill, spellbound by the 
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beauty of the city’s towers above the forest [he 
looks again wonderingly toward the lake] I 
seemed to hear again the voices that called me 
in the dawning—voices wild and sweet! 

[Tue Kine and Queen look at each other 
startled. The Prince, catching the look, 
smiles. | 

Prince Rupert. Your Majesties may well think 
me a little mad! I mocked myself, and running 
down the hill, found here your gracious welcome. 
[Bows low. | 

Queen [With suppressed eagerness going near 
him]. We heard thy pipe from yonder hill. It 
—it hath a weird, sweet note. 

Prince Rupe [Holding out the gold pipe to 
her]. I got it from a strange old dwarf I met 
in the heart of my father’s forest once when 
night overtook me on the hunt. [In disappoint- 
ment QurEEN steps back, looking at the Kine, 
who shakes his head sadly.| I half believe it hath 
some magic power. For, this morning, as I fared 
along, the birds and hares and dappled fawns 
came close to me as I piped, and I found, even in 
Your Majesty’s gentle subjects, the welcome the 
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King, my father, told me I should find within 
your gracious kingdom. [Bows low.] 

Kine. We would that we might have welcomed 
thy father with thee. 

QurEN. We remember him ever with tender- 
ness, 

Prince Rupert. I bear with me his gifts. 
[Opens jeweled pouch hanging at his belt. | 
This chain, a sign that he is bound to you by 
gratitude for the timely aid which ten years ago 
saved for him his kingdom. He sends me, his 
son, to serve as Your Majesty may command, 
that his great debt may, perhaps, be partly 
lifted. 

[Prince kneels and gives Kine a gold chain, 
which Kine places about his neck. | 

Kine. His Majesty hath ever held too high 
our service. 

Prince Rupew [Kissing Kine’s hand]. Nay, 
that he could not, Sire! And for your fair arms, 
O Queen, my mother sendeth these. [Kneeling, he 
puts bracelets on QuEEN’s arms. | 

QureEen. Bear to the Queen, thy mother, our 
thanks. One day we shall hope to greet her at 
our Court. [Prince kisses hand and rises. | 
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Prince Rupex. And for your daughter, the 
Princess Elaine, a string of pearls. [He searches 
in his pouch, and takes out a little packet. While 
unwrapping it, he fails to see the anguish of the 
Kine and Quzren.] While my father, a fugitive 
from his kingdom, dwelt at your court, the little 
maiden made him her slave. And for ten years 
his fishermen have searched the sea for these 
pearls. Each one in loveliness is sister to the 
rest, and all are pure and perfect as the child 
he learned to love. [Turns towards Kine and 
QurEN, starts back.| Your Majesties! What 
is it?. 

Kine. Alas! We have no daughter. 

Prince Rupex. Not dead! 

Kine. Far worse! Stolen from us by the 
cruel Queen of the Lake. Even as I returned 
from the wars which saved thy father’s throne, 
I found her gone! 

Prince Rupex. And found no trace of her? 

Kine. None. 

Prince Rupex. Oh, horrible! My father hath 
told me of the loss of your noble brother and his 
fair lady. And now your daughter! 

Kine. Our brother was as dear to us as our 
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own soul. For fourteen years he hath been lost 
to us and for ten years our child. 

Prince Ruvet [Lifting his right hand]. Your 
Majesty, by the Gods above I swear that I will 
never rest until I find her and bring her back to 
you! 

Kine [Sadly]. No mortal dare invade the 
Lake Queen’s realm and live! 

Prince Rupe [Reverently]. Be that as the 
Gods will! But something tells me that I shall 
not die. ; 

Queen. O fair young prince, thy heart doth 
do thee honor, and we love thee for thy courage. 
But we cannot take thy sacrifice, so vain, so hope- 
less. We know that one thing alone can give to 
mortals power over the Lake Queen. [T'wrning 
away.] That is the Magic Pipe of the Lost 
Merman, and none, alas! may ever find it! 

Prince Rupet [In great agitation]. What 
say you, Your Majesty! Again, again! what — 
say you? 

Queen. The Magic Pipe of the Lost Mer- 
man , 

Prince Rupezt. Ah!—The words bring back 
the darkness of the forest—I see again the weird 
old dwarf. What sang he as I came upon him? 
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A strange sad chant. I seem to hear it. O 
Memory! give it back again to me! [The Prince 
half speaks, half chants while the QuEEN listens 
with growing joy. | 


From the depths of the Lake Queen’s lair 
The merman stole. 

For the love of a mortal fair 

He sought a soul! 


Low on the lonely strand 
The Merman lies, 

The magic pipe in his hand, 
Death shadows his eyes. 


The echoes fail on the hill 
As the death bells toll, 

The sob of the waves is still— 
He hath found his soul! 


So chanted he—then a deep sleep fell upon me 
and when I woke it was day. I was alone and in 
my hand lay this pipe! [Looks wondering at 
Kine and QUEEN. | 

Queen [Joyfully.| Your Majesty, my heart 
spoke true when I heard him pipe upon the hill! 
It is the Magic Pipe of the Lost Merman! Oh, 
haste! Breathe upon it, fair Prince, and, if she 
lives, my child may come to me. 
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Kine [Wildly]. If thou canst bring her back, 
ask what thou wilt! . 

[The Prince going towards the lake blows 
wpon the pipe. The echoes come back 
like voices. He blows again. Exaine 
comes running from the hut. ] 

Exvawer. O mother, mother! Thy heart doth 
call me! [Sees QuEEN, shrinks back in fear, and 
kneels. | 

Queen [Turning away, then, after a pause, 
laying her hand gently on Exatnn’s head. | 
Fear not, my child. My heart called, but not, 
alas, to thee! [She covers her face with her 
hands. Exaine turns away, sobbing. | 

Princs Rupet [Eagerly]. Take courage, 
gentle Queen. It ts the Merman’s Pipe—I know 
it! Perchance the hour is not yet come—per- 
chance some other spell is needed, I shall find 
it. My heart will lead me! 

Kine [Sadly]. I have no hope! My Love, 
thou dost but add to thy anguish. Let us return 
to the city. Fair youth, thou art our guest. 

Prince Rupret [Eagerly]. Nay, Sire, my 
faith doth not yet fail. Permit that I remain. 
Who knows but that the magic hour is near. 
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Queen. But thou art weary and hast had no 
food. 

Prince Rupert. I can rest upon this bank, 
and perhaps this maiden can give me a bowl of 
milk, 

Kixe. Maiden, where is thy father? 

Exaine [Kneeling]. He is in the city, Your 
Majesty, to sell his fish. 

Kine. Then do thou minister to this prince. 
We ourselves will reward thee. [Eatin goes to 
hut.| Now go we to the castle to order prepa- 
rations for thee and thy train. [Bowing he of- 
fers his hand to Quren and leads her to the path 
to the city. The Prince bows deeply. | 

Queen [Looking back]. But we shall soon 
return, 

[Prince stands watching them till they are 
out of sight. Then with a deep sigh, puts 
on his cap. | 

Prince Rupext A-hum. My young bones are 
aweary, and even the King’s sorrow cannot still 
the gnawing of my hunger. [Looks around.] 
A fair spot this. [Looks towards hut.] And 
the fisher maid hath beauty. How blue her eyes 
are! Like the lake—nay, that is too cold! They 
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are like the warm summer sky when the daylight 
is dropping in the west.° 

[Exaine enters with tray holding bowl and 
pitcher. Prince throws himself down on 
grassy bank near boulder. | 

Exaine.' It is but coarse fare, My Lord. 

Prince Ruper, My hunger will make it a 
feast, 

Evang. I will lay it here. Then thou canst 
drink at thy ease. 

[She sets tray near him and withdraws. 
Princt pours out milk into bowl. | 

Prince Rupet [Courteously]. Wilt thou not 
also sit? 

[Exar seats herself, timidly, on boulder. 
Prince drinks from bowl, then looks at 
her curiously. | 

Prince Rupe. Art thou indeed the fisher’s 
daughter? 

Exvaine. Quite truly.. What else should I be? | 

Prince Rupert, I—I know not. I but thought, 
perhaps [Drinks. | 

Exaing, Perhaps what, My Lord? 


8 (Substitute lines): “Her hair hath the dusk of twilight 
and her eyes are like stars in the warm summer sky.” 
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Prince Ruvet_ [Flatly]. Nothing—— 
[Drinks.] Wilt thou tell me thy name? 

Exarine. Elaine. 

Prince Rupex [Startled]. Elaine! 

Exawwe [Timidly]. I have never seen thee 
among the knights who ride by my father’s hut. 

Prince Rupert. I come from a far country. 
My father hath sent me hither to see if, per- 
chance, I might serve thy Lord, the King. 
[Drinks, then pushes tray aside.| The Gods 
are kind! Already I have found my task—to 
free thy King’s lost daughter from the Lake 
Queen’s power. 

Exarme. Ah, thou lovest her! 

Prince Rupet [Smiling]. Love her? I have 
not even seen her. Why sayest thou so? 

Exarmnse. The old wives say that none may 
find her and live, and methinks that for love alone 
could one seek death gladly. 

Prince Ruvev. Aye, for love indeed—for 
love of honor—for love of king and country 
might a man seek death gladly, not merely for 
the love of some fair maiden. Thou dwellest 
yonder with thy father and mother? 

Exaine. With my father. My mother, alas, 
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died when the wild birds last flew south before the 
winter. 

Prince Rupert. They fly to us—to my fa- 
ther’s Kingdom of the South—where the sun-. 
shine never fails, | 

Exarng. ‘I always watch them go, My Lord, 
and my heart flies with them. I love the sunshine 
and here the winter skies are sad. 

Prince Rupe. [Smiling]. And thy heart— 
comes it back when the birds fly north again? 
Or doth some youth in my southern kingdom 
hold it prisoner? 

Exarne. Oh, no, My Lord. I have seen no 
youth from the South—save thee. 

[Startled they gaze long at each other, then 
ELaIne turns away. | 

Prince Rupe. But the youths of this stern 
north, they must seek thy heart. Say, truly! 

Exarne, Yes, many of them. 

Prince Rupert [Anziously]. And thou hast 
chosen one! I see it in thy face! 

Exaine. Nay, my heart hath gone to no 
youth—of the North. Hast thou a mother, My © 
Lord? 

Prince Rupert. Aye, the sweetest! She would 
love thee. 
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Examnz. A Queen love a fisher maid! Thou 
dost jest, My Lord; thou dost mock me! [She 
rises. | 

Prince Rupe [Springing up|. Nay, do not 
go. I could not mock thee! My mother’s heart 
is warm and sweet and gentle like the air which 
blows through my sunlit rose gardens. She would 
love thee. [He takes her hand.] Shall I make 
thee a song about my gardens? 

Exaine. Yes, My Lord. 

[The Prince leads her to the boulder. She 
seats herself, while the Prince, leaning 
against the tree, sings without accompani- 
ment. | 

Prince [Singing. Air: “Canto Amoroso,” as 
arranged by Elman.] 


In the moonlight pale my gardens sleep 
And the flowers deep in dreams are lying, 
But the heart of the Rose Queen watch doth 
keep, 
And sadly for her lover she is sighing! 


Past the dreaming flowers steals the South Wind 
bold 
Where the proud Rose Queen is sighing, 
And his heart beats close to her heart of gold, 
As he whispers to her vows of love undying. 
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My gardens sleep ’neath the starlight clear, 
And the wind to the north is flying, 

And I call to him as he passes near, 
“Oh, hasten where my Love in dreams is lying! 


Tell her I wait where my gardens sleep, 
And my soul for her love is crying!” 

Will she send it to me on the wind’s wild sweep, 
And fill my heart with life, and joy undying? 
Joy undying! Joy undying! 

With Joy that cannot die! 
Exawse [Who has listened, entranced, sighs]. 

Thy gardens must indeed be fair, My Lord, 
Prince Rupext. Art thou not lonely here? 
Exarne [Slowly and dreamily|. No. I have 

the flowers and the birds—and the stars at night 

—and my own thoughts. And I have my father 

and the memory of my mother—and now the 

memory of thee, My Lord. I am not lonely, ex- 
cept on my birthday and when the birds fly 
south. 

Prince Rupe. [Kneeling by her]. Oh, come 


with me! I love thee. In my far kingdom thou ~ 


shalt have the flowers and birds and stars and 
thy thoughts and memories—but not of me! 
Thou shalt have my arms about thee, my lips 
warm on thine, my heart at thy feet! 
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Evans. Oh, My Lord, I am but a fisher 
maid, and thou art a Prince! 

Prince Ruper. I care not—thou art thou— 
I love thee! And when thou art my bride, thou 
wilt be a Princess and rule my land and me, Tell 
me thou lovest me! 

Exare. I do love thee. [They embrace. ]} 

Prince Rupert. This morning at the dawning 
I heard voices. They were calling me to thee. 
And to-night thou shalt go with me—home! 
[ Kisses her. | 

Exaine [Pushing him away and springing up]. 
Alas, we cannot go! 

Prince Rupex [Following her]. What mean- 
est thou? 

Evang. We cannot go. 

Prince Rupex. Not go? 

Exams. Thy vow! Thou hast forgot thy 
vow—to seek and find our King’s lost daughter ! 

Prince Rupert. My love for thee made me 
forget! 

Exare. And finding her, thou must die. 
[Clings to him.] 

Prince Rupeu. I shall not die! Thy love will 
guard me even in the Lake Queen’s power. 
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Exaine [Shuddering|. Oh, thou knowest not 
as I, her cruel face, her icy heart! 

Prince Rupver. How canst thou know? 

Exainsz. I—I know not—perhaps I dream! 
Oh, I cannot have thee die! 

Prince Rupe. I shall not die. Listen, hast 
thou ever heard of the Merman’s Pipe? 

Examine. But it is lost! The Lake Queen told 
me so! 

Prince Rupert. The Lake Queen! 

Exainz. Ah, I dream again! 

Prince Rupeu. It is not lost, I have it here. 

Exaine. Thou! How comest thou by it? 

Prince Rupert. A strange old dwarf gave it 
to me. Perchance he had it from the Lost Mer- 
man. Who knows! Enough that I have it here. 
I blew upon it to call the King’s lost daughter. 
[ Wonderingly.| She came not—thou didst come! 

Exaine. I thought I heard my mother’s voice. 
It hath that power. To one who hears, it seem- 
eth ever the call of his heart’s desire. 

Prince Rupe [Aside]. How strange! How 
can she know! [Aloud.] Something is still 
lacking from the spell. I must find it. 

Exarinz. Give me the pipe. Ah, see, thou hast 
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an oak leaf bound upon it! Thus its call can 
reach only those who dwell upon the land. Thou 
must bind upon it something from the Lake 
Queen’s realm. 

Prince Rupert. How canst thou know! 

Kaine. I know not how I know—I only know 
that I do know! Obey me, My Lord! Bind on 
thy pipe this lily from my hair. Now—breathe 
upon it! 

[The Kine and Quesn enter, right, followed 
by their train of lords and ladies, pages 
and torch bearers. The Prince pipes. | 

Voices [From the lake]. Oh, come, Oh, come 
—we call, we call! 

QurEen. It is the Merman’s Pipe! [They 
listen, the singing dies away. | 

QurErn. Oh, blow again, fair prince! Per- 
_ haps now she will come! [Prince blows. | 

Exams. Look—something moves in the reeds 
yonder! 

Kine. Only the wind sways them. 

Exaiwwne. Nay, Your Majesty, I see a face. 
Look! [A Curxp is seen in the thicket, left.] 

Queen. It is a child! [Goes nearer shore.] 
She comes! Breathe again upon the pipe. 
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[The Prince pipes. The Cup comes 
slowly—looking at them timidly—half 
poised for flight. | 

Kine [Sternly]. It is not our daughter. 
[The Cuitp turns to flee.]} 

Queen. Hush! do not frighten her. Who art 
thou, Child? 

Narcissa [Coming nearer]. I am Narcissa, 
the Lake Queen’s little daughter. Who are you 
all? I have never seen you in my mother’s 
palace. 

QueEN. We are mortals, 

Narcissa. And dwell in this fair land? I have 
seen it from afar when I danced in the waves with 
my little maids. They were afraid. But J am 
never afraid! I longed to come to this land, and 
to-day it called me and I came. My mother, the 
Queen, said you would hurt me. I—I am not 
afraid—but it is strange! [Looking around, 
wonderingly.| There are no seaweeds and no 
fishes to play with me. I—TI am lonely when I 
have no fishes to play with! 

Queen. Thou shalt have other things to play 
with—flowers and birds. 

Narcissa. What are birds? — 
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Queen. Bright little creatures which fly 
through the air and sing. 

Narcissa. Like fishes—but fishes do not sing! 
Will the birds come and let me feed them? 

Queen. Yes, if thou art gentle. 

Narcissa. Oh, I will be! [Going nearer]. 
Thou art a queen, like my mother. 

QuEEN. Yes, 

Narcissa. She is beautiful, but thou art more 
beautiful. Her face is pale, but thy cheeks are 
like the pink seaweed and thy lips are red like 
corals—and thy eyes—they seem to speak to me. 
Might I touch thee? 

QurENn [Giving her hand]. Yes. 

Narcissa. Oh, thy hand is warm, like the sun! 
It makes me warm here. [Touching her heart. | 
I could love thee. [Wistfully.] Dost thou think 
thou couldst love me? 

QueEN. Yes, oh, yes! 

[The Queen kneels, snatches her im her 
arms and kisses her. | 

Narcissa. Oh, what was that? 

Queen. A kiss. Doth not thy mother kiss 
thee? 

Narcissa. No, I like it. Wilt thou kiss me 
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again? [The QuEEN kisses her.] Hast thou a 
little daughter? 
Qurrn. I had one like thee, but long years 
ago she was stolen away, leaving my arms empty. 
Naxrcissa [Putting her arms about QuEEN’s 
neck]. Now I am in thy arms. I will be thy 
little daughter. I will kiss thee and thou wilt 
forget that thou art sad! 
[ *In the distance (right) near the shore are 
seen the Lake QuEEN’s Nympus and the 
Little Maidens attendant wpon Narxcissa, 
dancing and singing in a pale green light.” 
The Istanp QUEEN rises, startled, and all 
gaze wonderingly. | 
Narcissa. It is my mother’s Nymphs and my 
own little maidens! [Naxcissa imitates the dance 
and sings with Nympus. } 
NarcissA AND Distant Nympus_ [Singing. 
Air: “Narcissus’’]. 


We float, we glide through the green of the rip- 
pling waves! 

We dance, we hide in the dusk of our shadowy 
caves ! 


4In outdoor performance. 

5 If “spot light” is not available hidden green flares may 
be burned. The green light should follow the QueEN and 
Nympus until they enter presence of the mortals, then 
should fade away. 
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Oh, come! Oh, come! We call! We call! 
Oh, come, ye mortals! Within our portals 
Find Joy—Joy! 

Narcissa [Laughing and clapping her hands}. 
They do not know I am gone! They think I hide 
among the seaweed. They cannot find me, they 
cannot find me! 

[Lake QUEEN is seen advancing towards the 
dancing Nymrus. Discovering that Nar- 
cissa is not with them, she gives a loud 
wailing cry. The Nymrus rush wildly up 
and down the shore calling. | 

Nympus. Narcissa! 

Laxe Queen. Narcissa! 

Narcissa. It is the Queen, my mother. I will 
not go! BEN . 

Nympus anp Laxe Queen. Narcissa! Nar- 
cissa! 

Narcissa. Her voice is sad. I do not like to 
have her sad! 

Queen [Coming nearer]. Narcissa! 

Narcissa [Firmly]. But she does not kiss 
me. Her eyes do not speak to me as do thine. 
I will not go! 

Nympus. Narcissa! 
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Laxe Queen. Narcissa! 

[The Laxe QueEN enters at the back, her 
Nympus following, and the small maidens 
attendant upon Narcissa. | 

Kine [Springing forward]. Back! How dare 
you touch even the shores of my kingdom! 

Laxe Queren [Advancing to center and laugh- 
ing scornfully|]. Think you I come to honor you, 
proud King, or to seek your favor! I come for 
my child who foolishly hath wandered to your 
hateful shores. [Sternly.] Narcissa, come, 
Didst thou not hear me call thee? [Narcissa 
clings to the Istanp QUEEN. | 

Kine. You call in vain. 

Laxe Queen. In vain? What mean you? 

Kiyc. You shall not have your child again. 

Lake QueEn [Sneering]. An idle boast, Your 
Majesty. I claim and take mine own where’er 
I choose. No power in all the world can stay 
me! Narcissa, come. [Narcissa shrinks back. | 

QueEen. Oh, give me back my child! 

Laxe Queen. What know I of her? [They 
all start.| The brat did ever wail and snivel for 
her mother. I sickened of her, and six years 
gone, when the Gods sent to me a daughter, I 
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cast her out to live or die. I cared not. It was 
nought to me. 

Queen. You did steal her little body, O 
wicked Queen, but you could not steal her heart! 
[Laxe Queen starts angrily.]| I knew it! It 
beat warm for me. [Lifting her arms.| I thank 
the Gods though I may never see her face again! 
Your cold heart could not win my child. It hath 
killed even the love of your own child! 

Laxe Queen. You lie. [Then anciously.] 
Narcissa, come, thy mother calls. 

Narcissa [Facing her, bravely]. Thou dost 
not kiss me. Thy eyes never say to me thou 
lovest me as do hers. Thou art cold and she is 
warm. I will not go with thee! 

[At the same instant the Laxe QUEEN 
springs forward, followed by the Nymrus; 
Narcissa, with a scream throws herself 
into the arms of the Istanp QuEEN, who 
shields her; the Kine, followed by his 
train, springs to the side of his QuEEN; 
Prince Rvuvpet, leaping forward, blows 
the Magic Pipe. With a despairing cry, 
echoed by her Nympus, the Laxr QurEEN 
stops, throwing up her hands. | | 
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Lake Quren. ‘The Merman’s Pipe! My 
power is gone! 

[She sinks to her knees, covering her face. 
The Nympus im terror crouch behind her 
moaning. After a pause she reaches out 
her arms to Naxcissa, crying brokenly.| 

Laxe Queen. Narcissa! Narcissa! 

[Nanrcissa clings to the Istanp QueENn shak- 
ing her head. 

Lake Quexrn [Pleading]. Narcissa, come—— 
Thou shalt have all thou wishest! See, thou shalt 
have my pearls—and the fishes wait to play with 
thee, Narcissa! 

Narcissa. I will not go with thee! 

Laxe Queen [Wildly]. Narcissa, I cannot 
live without thee! I die without thee! O 
Queen, have mercy! Bid her come to me! 

Kine [Sternly]. What mercy have you shown 
these years that have been worse than death to 
us? 

[Lake Queen shrinks down, with a groan, 
covering her face. The Nympus moan. } 

Queen. Nay, Your Majesty. Let no one, 
however wicked, know through me the agony I 
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have suffered! [Gently.] ‘Narcissa, come. Thy 
mother calls. Come, we will look into her face. 
[The Queen leads her forward. The Laxr 
QuvEEN looks up at Naxcissa, holding out 

arms, as do Nympus. | 

Lake QUEEN pc reenreg? Mirai as out her 
arms]. Narcissa! 

Narcissa [Slowing going nearer to her]. She 
is sad. It hurts me here to have her sad. [Her 
hand is on her heart. She bends forward and 
looks into the face of the Laxe QueExEn, then, in 
glad surprise turns to the Istanp QuEeEn.] And 
her look now is like thine! [She goes into the 
Lake QuEEN’s arms. The LAKE QUEEN snatches 
her and kisses her hungrily.] 

Narcissa. Oh, thow doth kiss me too! Wilt 
thou ever kiss me? 

Laxe Quern. Yes! ' 

Narcissa. And hold me close? 

Laxe Quzrn. Yes! 

Narcissa. And never more be cold? 

Laxe Queen. No! 

Nancissa. Then I will go with thee! [The 
Lae QuzEn rises.| But she [pointing to the 
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Istanp QuEEN |—her arms will be empty again. 
And she will have no child to kiss when I am 
gone! 

[Narcissa joins her little maids, who gather 
around her joyously. Lake QUEEN ap- 
proaches IsLanp QuEEN humbly. | 

Laxe QuEEN. O gracious Queen, your pity 
hath melted the ice around my heart. I dare not 
ask forgiveness. I cannot give you back the long 
years and their lost joys. But that which I can 
do, I do! [She lifts her scepter.] Maidens, 
weave ye the memory spell! 

[In a weaving dance, the Lake QUEEN’s 
Nympus surround the fisher girl, who, 

since the entrance of the Laxe QurEEN, has 
followed her as in a dream. Eatne cries 
out in terror to the Prince, who leaps 
forward to rescue her.]| 

Prince Rupex. They shall not harm her! 

Lake Queen [Gently]. Stay—they harm her 
not. 

[The Prince steps back and the Nympus 
circle about ELainr in a weaving dance, 
singing to the “Narcissus” music. Then 
drawing close, with their floating green 
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scarfs they make. a bower concealing 
Exaine and sing. | 
Nympus [Singing]: 
Her soul’s adrift on Sorrow’s sullen streams. 
They bear her far to the shadowy Sea of Dreams! 
Awake! Awake! We call! We call! 


Awake, O mortal! Through Memory’s portal 
Find Love—Love! 


[As they separate, kneeling in a half circle, 
Earner stands dressed as a princess. | 
QurENn [Holding out her arms]. Elaine——! 
Exawwe. Mother! [They embrace.] My King 
and father! [She kneels before the Kine; he 
lifts her and looks searchingly into her face. | 
Kine. °Tis she! See this jewel, my last gift 
to her! [He kisses her on the forehead. ] 
QurEen [Her arms about Exarse]. Oh, why 
did I not know thee, even in thy rags? 
Laxe Queen. You could not. My spell had 
power to blind you. | 
[The Prince steps forward, holding out his 
arms to Exaine. Her eyes meet his with 
no sign of recognition, and with a gesture 
of sorrow he draws back, standing with. 
drooping head. | 
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Kine. Joy burneth up sorrow! The empty 
years are filled! But thou, O brave young 
Prince, Life cannot pay our debt to thee! 

Prince Rupew [Sadly]. You have no debt to 
me, Your Majesty. But for you my father were 
an exile from his kingdom and I a nameless wan- 
derer. 

Kine. Nay, thou hast given us back more 
than a thousand kingdoms. Ask thy heart’s de- 
sire! Whatever it may be, we swear that if the 
power lies in us, we will grant it. 

Prince Rupex [Kneeling]. Sire, I dare not 
ask it. 

Kine [Starting back]. My daughter! Lost 
so long! Must she so soon be lost to us again? 
[Evaing, troubled, looks at the QuEEN. | 

Queen. Nay, Your Majesty, say rather that 
we find a son! [She leads the Princess forward 
to the Prince. | 


Kine. Her body our will could give thee, O / 


Prince. But her heart is hers to give or keep. 
Wouldst thou have the casket without the jewel? 

Prince Ruveu. Nay, Sire. 

Eras [Proudly]. The honor of the King, 
my father, is mine. The promise of the King is 
my promise. My Lord, I give thee my hand. 
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Prince Rupex [Taking her hand]. And thy 
heart? 

Exaine. My heart, My Lord 

Prince Rupert. Lady—who hath thy heart? 

Examgr. I—I know not! Oh, it is as if I 


dream. 


[Music of the Princr’s love song sounds. 
The Princess listens dazed, then fixes her 
eyes wonderingly on the Prince. | 

Exams. Thou! Thou art he! Thou didst 
love me, even in my rags! My Lord! My Love! 
[They embrace. | 
[Prince takes out the string of pearls and 
puts them about her neck. | 
Prince Rupert. My mother’s gift—she will 
love thee! 
Exarnz. Mother! 
QueEN. My children! 

[ Euaine leads Prince to Qursn, they kneel 

and kiss her hand.| 
Kine. We greet thee as a son! 

[Prince kisses Krne’s hand, and both rise 
and withdraw to right of stage. A wild 
cry is heard from the hut. The FisuEr- 
MAN rushes in, crying distractedly. | 
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FisHERMAN. She is gone! Elaine! My child. 
She is gone! 

[He shrinks back as he sees the Royal com- 
pany and kneels. The Princess goes to 
him, gazing into his face.] 

Exaine, Dost thou not know me? 

[He rises and gazes at her troubled, then a 
light comes into his face; and he reaches 
out to her trembling hands. | 

Exarnse. Thou knowest me! ‘Thou wert to me 
as a father. I cannot forget thee! I will ever 
love thee! Your Majesty, a boon! 

[The Kine goes to the Fisherman, who 
kneels, and throws a chain about his 
neck, | 

Kine. Half of all we have is thine, and thou 
shalt be as our own Brother. 

Laxe Queen. Stay—my debt is not yet paid. 
[Lifts her scepter.| The spell, O maidens. 

Nympus [Dancing in the magic weaving dance 
about the Fisoerman. As they make the bower 
of scarfs as before, they sing]. 


He sinks beneath the flood of the weary years! 
His heart is sad through the shedding of many 
tears ! 
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Awake! Awake! We call! We call! 
Awake, O Mortal! Through Memory’s portal 
Find Peace—Peace. 


[As they separate and kneel in semicircle, 
the FisHerman stands in a PRiNcE’s 
garb. | 

Kine [Rushing forward with a cry of joy]. 
My Brother! Thou art my Brother! May the 
Gods be praised! [Embraces him.] 

QueEn [Eagerly]. Thy wife, our Sister! 
Where is she? 

Brotuer [Kneeling to kiss the QurEN’s hand]. 
Alas, she is no more! 

Queen [Tenderly|. Thou shalt find comfort 
and peace in our love! But our Daughter—how 
came she to thee! 

Brotuer. It was the God’s good will! Six 
years agone this day, my Lady found her float- 
ing in the dancing waves. Death’s hand had 
‘touched her. We beat Him off. And though we 
knew her not, we loved her as our own. 

Kine [To Lake Queen]. O Queen, your debt 
is paid! And we forgive you. Take back the 
Merman’s Pipe. We yield all power over you. 

[Prince Rupen, taking the pipe from his 
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neck, kneels and gives it to the Lax 
QUEEN. | 

Laxe Queen. Your trust shall find at our 
hands no betrayal. Let us all here swear eternal 
friendship between your kingdom and ours. [All 
raise their right hands. | 

Kine. We swear! And may the Gods bear 
witness!—And now doth await the nuptials of 
our daughter. Fair Queen, we pray that you 
will go with us and grace the revels with your 
presence, 

Laxe Queen. Alas, Your Majesty, the hour 
is near beyond which we may not leave the con- 
fines of our kingdom. Yet we would do honor to 
these fair lovers.. Let us here begin the revels! 
Let music sound! 

Prince Rupet [Bowing low to Exarne]. 
Fair Lady, wilt thou tread a measure with me? 

Exvaine [Giving him her hand]. Yes, My 
Lord. 

[They dance a graceful dance. At its close 
Narcissa runs forward. | 

Narcissa. Oh! Wilt thou not dance again! 

Exaine [Kissing her]. To please thee, sweet 
Narcissa! . 
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[Prince Rupex and Exvarne dance again. | 

Kine [To Laxe Queen]. Fair Queen, will 
not your maidens join the revels? 

Lake QuEEN [Raising her scepter]. Maidens, 
the dance! 

[They dance about her in a lovely, weaving 
dance. At the close :of the dance the 
Mermen’s voices without, too distant to 
hear the words, are heard singing the 
“Narcissus” motif. The whole company 
listen. | 

Narcissa. It is the Mermen calling! 

Lake Queen [While she speaks the singing 
continues softly]. The hour is come. The voices 
from our realm call us. [Takes from her arm 
a jeweled bracelet, goes towards Ex.aine, who 
kneels.| Wear this jewel at thy bridal, O fair 
Princess, and [tenderly] let it speak to thee of 
our repentance—and our love. For we did love 
thee! [Earner kisses her hand.| Now go we, 
but each year, upon the birthnight of our chil- 
dren, let us come to this fair spot to join our 
revels and to renew our vows of everlasting friend- 
ship. Away, Maidens, the hour is come! Fare- 
well. . 
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Aux [Lifting hands]. Farewell. 

[Naxcissa runs back to kiss the Isuanp 
Queen, then rejoins the Laxn Quren. 
The singing of the Mrrmen becomes 
clearer. A green light floods the scene. | 

Lake QureEN Aanp Narcissa. Farewell! 
Aut. Farewell! 

[With slow and graceful steps the Laxr 
Quren and her attendants dance back- 
ward, singing with the wnseen MERMEN, 
until they melt away in the soft green 
light. ] | 

Nympnus anp Unssen Mermen [Singing]. 
Beneath the flash and leap of the 
dancing waves 
Nympus (The Mermen wait in the peace of 
our shadowy caves, 
MenrMeEn | We wait, we wait, in the peace of 
our shadowy caves. 
Merrmen (O come, O come, we call, we call! 
Nymrus 4 We come, we come, they call, they 
call! | 
Farewell, ye Mortals! Within our 
portals 
We rest—rest ! 
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[The green light dies away as the singing 
ceases. | 
Kine. A day of marvels! As the fair lily 
rises from the cold darkness of the water, so 
hath our joy sprung to fragrant beauty from 
the depth of our despair! Come, the bridal of 
our lovers, shall crown the day! 

[Music of Prince Ruprx’s love song— 
“Canto Amoroso”—sounds. The Kine 
signs to the torch bearers and others of 
his train to go before. The Qurrn, bow- 
ing to the Kine and his Brother, gives 
4 hand to each and goes out between 
them. Prince Rupe, his arm about 
Exuaie, follows. The music continues 
until they disappear. | 
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THE CHARACTERS 


Wasuoupssz, the Indian maiden 

Suaxorv, her Indian lover 

Tue Priest or THE TRIBE 

Tue Missionary 

The twelve Indian youths who attend the priest 

The Indian maidens who dance the interpretative 
dances 

The youths and maidens who dance the ghost 
dance 

Children to impersonate the flowers 

People of the tribe 


INTRODUCTION NOTES 


The Indian legends and customs have not been 
followed literally. The effort has been to repro- 
duce something of the poetry and religious mys- 
ticism of the Indian. : 

The Indian believed in cosmic unity, the Great 
Spirit expressing himself through all nature and 
in the lives of men. 

Wakonda is the name given by the Omaha 
Indian to the Great Spirit. Powers of nature 
while impersonated as gods are merely manifes- 
tations of the Great Spirit. 

In production neither Indian dress nor dance 
should be followed too closely in order that any- 
thing bordering on the grotesque may be avoided. 
Rather the effort should be to reproduce the 
spirit of the play by agencies in harmony with 
our own esthetic sense. 

Alice Fletcher in her studies of Indian tribes 
and Carlos Troyer in his work on the Zunian 
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tribe portray in sympathetic manner the mysti- 
cism, poetry, and delicate fancy of the Indian. 
Indian music by Carlos Troyer or the music 
of McDowell can be had at any music store and 
can be effectively used as prelude and interludes. 
Simple music for the chants and dances are 
given. However, this music might be composed 
by amateur musicians in the producing group— 
thus giving greater personal interest to the play. 
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Scene: It is early spring. The action takes 
place in a clearing before a forest. There are 
forest trees in the background. Through the 
distant forest are heard the sounds of drums 
beating a reveille. 

At the right the priest and twelve attendant 
youths enter. Tur Priest wears rich robes of 
scarlet. The youths wear scarlet mantles and 
chaplets of long green leaves. With hands 
uplifted they adore the sun, moving across the 
stage in rhythmic step and chanting. 


Tue Cuan. 
Hail, hail, O Sun, thou giver of life. 
All creatures that dwell on the face of the earth 
Thy warm rays do save from darkness and death. 
Before thee thou drivest winter and cold 
Thy light doth awaken all nature from sleep. 
To the call of thy rays as they sing their refrain 
The birds sing in answer and flowers deck’d 
In bright-colored raiment come dance in the 
breeze. ) 
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Thou giver of fruitage, thou slayer of gloom, 
Thou symbol of Truth, in thy light we would 
dwell. 
[They go off left. The drums’ reveille is 
again heard through the forest. Tue 
Priest returns on the right followed by 
the twelve youths in groups of two, 
bearing between them gay-colored bas- 
kets filled with red kernels of corn. 
They place the baskets upon the ground 
and lift their hands im silent prayer. 
Then the youths turn to Tue Prigst 
with expectant look. | 
Tue Prrsst. 

Wait we now the coming of the tribe 

To offer thanks to Wakonda, giver of 

The corn, He bids the sun to shine upon 

The earth. He sends the gentle rainfall and 

breathes 
The breath of life into the seedcorn. 
A Youru. 

To us hath come word that Shakuru hath 

Been chosen to bear the sacred meal aloft 

Unto Wakonda, the giver of the corn. 
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Tue Priest, 
Shakuru hath been chosen, bold seeker of 
The Light. In body strong, in soul as brave 
As lion. He loveth truth and readeth the will 
Of the Great Spirit in both cloud and wind. 
May Wakonda look with favor on our gift 
And send a fruitful year. 

[The sound of the drums has died. 
Groups of people enter from right 
and left. They wear gay-colored robes. 
On their heads are chaplets of green 
leaves. They carry green branches in 
their hands. They form groups on 
either side of the stage and repeat the 
chant sung by Tue Priest and the 
youths, waving the branches in the air. 
A group of maidens enter from the 
right, wearing flowing green mantles, 
their hair bound with green leaves. 
Each carries a conch shell. They move 
in rhythmic step, their bodies swaying 
rhythmically toward the sun as they 
place the shells to their ears and chant. | 

Tue Cuan. 
List, list, ye people, the sunbeams speak. 
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[They pause, listening intently, their 
bodies poised toward the sun. They 
take the shells from their ears and 
move back to a central position as they 
chant. | 

Let all that grow on the face of the earth 
Now waken from slumber. Flowers now bloom. 
Come forth, gentle violets, bring joy to the glade. 

[4 group of children dressed as violets 
come in at the right and take a posi- 
tion on the left. | 

Come, anemones, daughters of South Wind, 
Ye heralds of the springtime, now awake. 

[The anemones in gauzy robes of lav- 
ender enter and take a position on the 
right. | 

And thou, gold dandelion, South Wind’s bride, 
His soft wooing voice thou long hast heard. 

[Groups of dandelions enter and dot the 
space between the violets and anem- 
ones. | 

Tue Prortx [Waving their branches and 
chanting, while the maidens go off at left]. 
We praise thee, O Sun, for thy gift of bright 
bloom. 
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Send now Shakuru, our noble youth, to bear 

To Wakonda his dole of meal from red kernel 
ground, 

By the hand of the maid that Shakuru hath 
chosen to wed. 
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Send now Sha-ku~- ru our no- blo youth to bear 
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Tue Prixst. 
Go now, ye flowers. ’Tis the will of the Light 
of the Heaven, 
Whose children ye are. Bring here to this place 
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Shakuru, the youth we have chosen to bear the 
gilt 
To Wakonda, for a glad and fruitful year, 
And with him bring thither the maid he hath 
taken to wed, 
That to her sweet gentle attendants ye may be, 
[The flowers go whirling and dancing 
from the scene into the forest.} 
Tre Paros ['Z'o the twelve youths |. 
Go bring the mill to grind the corn into 
Kine meal which is most pleasing to the god 
Wakonda who breathes the breath of life into 
The corn and gives to us a fruitful year. 
[The youths go out left.] 
Tre Propia [Waving their branches in the 
air, | 
We praise thee, Wakonda, for the gift of the corn, 
[The flowers came whirling and dancing 
across the stage from the right, going 
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off left and disappearing in the forest. 
Following the flowers Suaxurnvu comes 
upon the scene. He wears a bright- 
colored robe, his hair crowned with 
green leaves. With him is Wasuunse, 
Witvrose, in a flowing mantle of rose 
and green, her hair wreathed with 
flowers. They go to Tun Priustr. He 
lifts his hands in blessing over them. | 


Tue Prisst. 

Wakonda, thou Great Spirit, whom no eye 

Of man hath seen, yet who dwelleth in the heart 
Of them that love thy law, all good things are 
From Thee, for thou art in the sun, who sends 
His rays to warm the earth and light our way. 
And thou art in the wind’s voice and in 

The breath of flowers and in the song of birds, 
Thou wouldst abide in the heart of man and thou 
Dost teach him love of truth and right. 

This youth Shakuru who loveth truth and seeketh 
To honor thee, reading thy will in cloud 

And wind and in the flight of birds, and swift 
To do as thou dost bid—to him give joy 
And peace—and to this maiden whom he hath 
‘Now led to grind thy holy gift of corn; 
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Which deed doth bind them both in pledge to wed. 
Washudse Thou hast loved and given gifts 
Of grace and beauty like the wildrose, 
Whose name I gave her when she came to me 
A child—Washudse, gentle Wildrose who 
Is loved of all our people—give to her 
And to Shakuru peace, long life, and joy. 
[He holds his hands in blessing over their 
heads. | 
Tue Prorte [Waving their branches in the 
air and chanting]. 
Grant, grant, Wakonda, to them long life. 
Peace and joy be theirs. May they walk in thy 
Light. 
[Tue Yourus return bearing the mill. 
They place it in the center of the open 
space. | 
Tue Prixst. 
Washudse, Wildrose, grind the sacred meal. 
Let Shakuru bear it swift to the mountain where 
Wakonda waits to send his blessing on 
The corn we plant. And may he bid the sun 
To shine upon our fields and send the rain. 
‘[Wasuupse kneels before the mill. The 
Prirst takes corn from each of the six 
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baskets and gives it to Smaxuru. 
SHaxuru bears it to Wasnupse and 
she places it in the mill.] 
Tue Prisst. 
Come now, my children, to make ready the hills— 
The seven sacred hills each household gives 
As off’ring to Wakonda for his gift 
Of the corn. And when each gift of seven hills 
Is blest and planted, then to this shrine return 
And I will give to each household its 
Due portion of the red corn to mix with their 
Own seed that all may be more fruitful made. 
And thou, Washudse, Wildrose, guard thee well 
The sacred corn. Let no creature come near it 
Or eat thereof. For it belongeth to our God, 
Who through it breathes the breath of life in all 
Our corn. 
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And thou, Shakuru, seeker of 
The Light, speed thee with the sacred meal aloft 
Unto the mountain where Wakonda waits 
To send his blessing on our corn and when 
Thou dost return we'll give the red corn to 
The people. And Washudse, little Wildrose, thou 
Then mayst lead, a bride, to thy own tent. 

[He goes off left followed by the twelve 
youths. The people follow waving the 
branches and chanting. 

Breathe, breathe, Wakonda, life in the corn. 
Give, give thy children a fruitful year. 
We praise thee, Great Spirit, thou father of all, 
Thy love 
Doth encircle all that dwell on the face of the 
earth, 

[They disappear in the forest, their chant 
dying in the distance. Wasuupse 
slowly grinds the corn. | 

SHAkuRv. 
Washudse, Wildrose, hear, lest evil come 
To thee. For I have heard strange voices in 
The wind. Dire shadows pass across the sun. 
Oh, may our Father, the Great Spirit, and Earth, 
Our mother, guard thee safe from harm. 
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cle all that dwell on the face of the earth. 


Keep watch upon the corn so sacred to 
Wakonda. Let not the song of birds nor soft 
And wooing calls from South Wind draw thee 

hence. 
Go not into the forest to gather there 
The violets and anemones, sisters to thee, 
Sweet Wildrose. Lest some creature come 
And by its touch pollute the sacred corn. 
If thou dost guard it safe until I go 
And come again, to thee will be great praise. 
But shouldst thou fail—forbid that this should be, 
Thou great Wakonda. 
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[Lifting his arms in supplication. | 
Yet shouldst thou fail 
Then thou must die, an off’ring to appease 
The wrath of Wakonda. Guard well the sacred 
corn. 
WaASHUDSE. 
Thou needst not fear for me, Shakuru. Watch 
Will I keep nor turn my gaze from this one place. 
One day is little time to serve the God 
Who breatheth life into the corn. Kind night 
Will bring thee here again and thou shalt see 
I have been true and all thy evil signs 
But shadows of thy fear. Take thou the meal. 
[She places the meal in the basket and 
gives tt to SHAKuRW. | 
Suaxuru [Taking the meal]. 
O golden light of day, protect from harm 
Washudse. Let no tempter come to turn 
Her from her task, to guard the sacred corn. 
[He goes off left but pauses at the edge 
of the forest and comes back. | 
WasuupseE [ Alarmed]. 
Shakuru, why dost thou turn back? What hast 
Thou seen? What evil threatens me that makes 
Thee fear to leave me in this lonely place? 
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SHAKURU, 

Washudse, I know not. Into our lives 

A new and unknown power is to come, 

Be it for good or ill, I cannot tell. 

May all good spirits guard thee from the ill. 

[He goes into the forest. Wasuupse 
looks after him wistfully. She becomes 
awe-stricken and raises her hands in 
silent supplication to the sun. There is 
the noise of some one approaching on 
the right. 'Wasnupse becomes alert. 
A young man in clerical dress, his face 
pale and haggard, comes feebly to the 
edge of the forest. When Wasuupse 
sees him she darts to the baskets of 
corn and lifting her hands in supplica- 
tion prays. | 
Wasuupse. 

Wakonda, protect thy sacred seed, I pray. 

There cometh one now such as I have not 

Beheld. He seemeth as a ghost. But ghosts 

Walk not by day. Oh, save me from his power. 

[She hurries to the edge of the woods 
and calls, “Shakuru, Shakuru.” She 
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turns and comes near the stranger, 
fascinated by his presence. | 
Tur Misstonary, 
Thou hast no cause for fear, I came to ask 
Thy mercy, ‘Thou dost see I am too weak 
To harm thee, did I wish, If thou wouldst give 
To me a moiety of thy corn and grind 
To meal what thou dost give, thou wilt save 
both me 
And my noble steed who hath been with me 
In all my journeys as I have gone among 
Thy people, to tell them of the one, the true, 
The living God, 
Wasuupsn, 
Wakonda is the true, 
The one, the living God, in whom all things 
Do live. For into all he breatheth the breath 
Of life, This seed corn here doth wait his breath 
Which, breathed in it, will give new life to all 
The seed we plant and bring a golden yield, 
This corn is sacred to Wakonda, It 
No living thing may eat nor yet come near, 
To guard it is my task and if T fail 
Then I must pay the forfeit with my life, 
If thou dost mean no ill, withdraw from here, 
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Tue Missionary. 
But I am faint and if thou deny to me 
The corn, then I shall die and from my lips 
Thy people shall not hear the Word of Life, 
[He takes from within his robe a Bible. 
Wasnunse draws nearer. | 
The Great Spirit who speaketh to thy people in 
The wind and cloud and breatheth life into 
Your corn and bids the sun to shine upon 
Your fields and make them fruitful, this same God 
Hath spoken through the lips of man, 
And in this book are the words that he hath giv’n 
To all that dwell upon the earth, 
Wasnupse, 
Art thou 
Our helper, Montezuma—he that is 
To come in the clouds to lead us to our home 
Beyond the sunset where the land of joy 
And peace doth lie and where the Great Spirit 
dwells— 
Art thou this Montezuma that is to come? 
Tue Missronary. 
I am his servant. For he hath come long years 
Ago to a people who dwell far from here, 
And he bade them go to all the world to speak 
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The message of love and peace to every people. 
[His voice grows faint.] 
Now, in the name of Montezuma, hear 
My plea and grind, I pray, a portion of 
The corn that I may live and my faithful steed. 
IT can no Jonger plead. My life is in thy hands, 
[Wasnupse goes to the baskets, and tak- 
ing a handful from each, places it in a 
small basket and takes it to the mill 
and grinds it, She gives it to the mis- 
sionary and he feebly eats a small por- 
tion of it. He puts the remainder in 
his knapsack. Wasuunse places in the 
knapsack some of the unground corn. 
Then sudden terror seizes her. She 
looks about wildly. | 
Wasnunse, 
Depart, oh, stranger, thou art evil. Stay, 
Stay no longer in this place, Our priest 


Might come and find thee with our sacred corn, , 


And he would command that thou be put to death; 
And I, despised of all our tribe, would die 
Upon the burning pyre an off’ring to 
Wakonda to appease his wrath for stealth 
Of the sacred corn, 
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Yet if thou do speak truth 
And art sent by Montezuma to bring great joy 
Unto my people, then will Wakonda bless 
My deed and make more fruitful all our corn. 
[Seized with terror. ] 
Oh, stranger, dost thou lie? And hast thou saved 
Thy life by taking mine? 
Tur Misstonary. 
I did speak truth, 
The Messiah whom ye wait did come long years 
Ago and dwell upon the earth, in land 
Most far. And He hath said that whoso gives 
To one ahungered food and drink doth give 
It unto Him. I am His servant. ‘Thou 
Didst give to Montezuma, whom ye wait. 
Wakonda will bless thy deed and mark this year 
With joy and wondrous fruitage. And I will come 
Again to tell thy priest of God’s great love, 
And of the Messiah, the Montezuma for whom 
Ye wait. Now may Wakonda bless the corn, 
[He goes off left. Wasnunse follows him 
to the edge of the forest. When he dis- 
appears from view a look of haunting 
fear comes into her face. From the 
distance comes a heavy peal of thunder, 
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WasuupsE darts from the forest into 
the open, covering her head with her 
arms and crouching in fear. | 
WaAsHUDSE. 
The Thunder God. Wakonda is angry. The 
stranger is 
A spirit of ill come here to work my ruin. 
[She runs to the edge of the forest and 
calls wildly, “Shakuru, Shakuru.” 
Terrific peals of thunder from the dis- 
tance answer her. She crouches in 
fear, covering her head with her arms.| 


CurTAIN 


[132] 


ACT II 


Scene: The location is the same as in Act I. 
It is might. Wasuupse is standing at the 
edge of the forest on the left, looking search- 
ingly into the distance. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps on 
the right she comes quickly into the foreground. 

The Prisesr enters at the right followed by 
Twetve Youtus. Each youth carries twelve 
stocks of corn bound together in the shape of 
a pyramid and supported on a level base 
about two feet square. The first six place 
their pyramids in a circle in the rear center. 
The others place theirs around these in an 
outer circle about three feet from the inner 
circle. | 


Tue Prizst. 
Washudse, thou hast guarded well the corn. 
‘No living thing hast thou let come near or touch 
The sacred seed. Now all the people wait 
The call to come and thank thee for thy long 
And faithful watch. Shakuru soon will come 
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With blessing from Wakonda for the meal. 
Now when thou hear’st the drums resound through 
The forest, kindle thou the torches to light 
Shakuru’s way. The time is already nigh 
For his return. Then the youths will dance about 
The burning torches until our sacred dead 
Do come and dance with them as tokens of their 
love. 

Go now, ye braves, and bid them sound the call 
To all the tribe and I will await within 
The forest Shakuru who should be already near. 

[Tue Yourus go into the forest on the 

right. Wasuunse stands frightened be- 
fore the priest.] 
WasHUDSE. 
Hast thou no fear lest Shakuru returneth not? 
Deep threatening thunder did I hear—not once 
But many times when he had gone. And strange 
Black shadows lay across the forest path. 
Tue Priest. 
The faithful have no cause for fear. The threat 
In the deep voice of the Thunder God was not 
For thee nor for Shakuru—bold and fearless son 
Of truth. Thy life hath been a sweet incense to 
Wakonda, 
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Ground by thy hand the sacred meal 
Will be a pleasing gift for which our God 
Will breathe his life into the corn 
And send Shakuru safe to thee again. 
Wasuupse [Sinking on the ground]. 
Shakuru will not return and I must die 
Upon the burning pyre, to calm the wrath 
Of Wakonda. In cloud and wind and in the 
flight 
Of birds, Shakuru foresaw the doom of death. 
Tue Prisst. 
Nay, Washudse, Wildrose, some tempter hath 
bred 
This fear in thee. Now rise and I will go 
To meet Shakuru ere the tribe doth come. 
WasuopseE [ Rising |. 
I pray thee, do not go. I-fear the tribe. 
Lest they may wrest from me what I would tell 
To thee alone. Leave me not to them. 
Tue Prisst. 
Washudse, Wildrose, I command thee put 
Away this fear. ’Tis most sinful thus to doubt. 
Now wait thee by the corn and I will go. 
[Tue Priest goes into the forest on the 
left. The beat of drums is heard in 
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the distance. Wasuupsr takes a torch 
and lights the pyramids.* The people 
enter from right and left moving in 
rhythmic step. Those entering on the 
right taking a position on the left and 
the people entering on the left taking a 
position on the right. WasHupsE ex- 
tinguishes the torch and goes to the 
edge of the forest on the left and looks 
searchingly into the distance. | 
Tue Propre [Lifting their hands in prayer |. 

Wakonda, we await Shakuru’s return. 

For the gift of the meal we ask life in the corn. 

Shakuru now speed to Washudse, his bride, 

Sweet Wildrose, the maiden who ground thee thy 

meal, 

Kept safe the red corn, let no creature come near. 

Each household hath planted Thy seven hills, 

Send sunshine and rain to make fruitful the 

ground, 
That a golden harvest be ours at the end 


1 Flashlights concealed in leaves at the tops of the pyra- 
mids will serve for lighting them. A flashlight should be 
used in the torch. WasnHupsr should stand back of each 
pyramid while lighting it, to keep the illusion of using the 
torch, 
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Of the year. Speed Shakuru, we pray, for the 
hour 

Hath come. We await now his presence. If safe 

He return, ’tis Thy pledge to breathe life in the 
corn. 

[Tue Priesr, excited, enters. WasHupsE 
sinks back with a low cry of fear, the 
people stand expectant. | 

Tue Priest, 
Dire evil hath befallen us, Our God 
Hath turned his face in anger. Shakuru hath 
Some ill o’ertaken. 
On the mountain path I saw 

The marks of hoofs such as I had not seen 
Before. The grass about the narrow path 
Was trodden down. These things are signs of ill. 
Strange shadows fell across the moon. A flock 
Of birds belated in their homeward flight 
Passed o’er me toward the left. The dismal whirr 
Of their wings did chill the marrow of my bones. 
_ Let the youths come and dance the sacred dance. 
Some soul from the dead may thus return and, 

tell us 
What sin hath brought this dread unlooked-for 

fate. 
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"tia thy pledge to broath life in the corn. 


Tue Prorre [Lifting their hands in supplica- 
tion and chanting]. 
Wakonda, let not thy wrath descend upon us, 
Save thou thy people, Let not our sin bring ruin. 
Return to us Shakuru, who hath sought 
The truth and hath lived in the light thou hast 
giv’n. 
Wasuupse [ Wildly]. 
Now father, I pray thee, permit me to go 
To the mountain to see if Shakuru be there. 
Some ill hath befallen, His life I might save 
And restore him in safety to the tribe he hath 
served 
And loved as he loved the truth and the light, 
For my sin he doth suffer, Now let me atone, 
Let mine be the pain and the shame for the deed 
I have wrought. For Shakuru’s as pure as the 
light 
From yon sky. 
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Sha - ku - ra who hath sought the truth 


and hath lived in the light thou hast giv’n, 


The wrath of Wakonda should fall 
On the soul that is guilty and the guilt is with 
me, 
[THe Priest seizes her hands. | 
Release me, I pray thee. Permit me to go. 
I will come ere the daybreak my sin to atone. 
Tue Priest [Gently releasing her]. 
Washudse, thou art mad from grief. No wrong 
Hast thou done. Safe watch didst thou keep o’er 
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The corn. No deed of thine hath brought this 
woe. . 

Some one hath sinned and the sin of one doth 
leave 

Its sting deep-thrust within the hearts of all 

The tribe. 

Now let the twelve youths dance. 

But first 

Let all invoke some soul to come and point 

The one whose guilt hath plunged us in this woe. 

Prinst anv Propix [Jn weird chant]. 

Hear us. Hear us, souls departed. Speed ye! 
Speed ye! 

Waiting are the people. Ill hath come to 
Shakuru, 

Light of the youth of the tribe, who went to 
bear our gift of: 

Meal to Wakonda, who breathes the breath of 
life into the 

Corn. The time is past for his returning. Yet 
doth he 

Not appear. The wrath of God is upon us. 
Strange dire 

Shadows fell across the forest. Deep angry 
peals of 
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Thunder shook the sky. Some one hath sinned. 
Wakonda hath 

Turned his face away. Now, soul beloved, return 
and 

Join the dancers, wending thy way amid the 
burning 

Pyramids. Pause thou before the one who hath 
sinned. Let him 

Pay with his life the price of his deed. For the 
God whom we serve wilt 

Not breathe life in the corn if the doer of ill meet 
not just doom. 

[The ghost dance begins. The dancers 
whirl dizzily in and out among the 
pyramids. Priest AND PEOPLE watch 
intently. Suddenly a wraith appears 
among the dancers. The people in 
terror cry “Shakuru, Shakuru. It is 
Shakuru.” Tur Priest smites his 
breast and moans. WasHunsek, fasci-— 
nated with terror, comes before the 
wraith obstructing its path.|? 

2 Carlos Troyer’s Ghost Dance of the Zunis (Piano with 


Violin and Gong accompaniment) may be played through- 
out the dance; the music may be had at all first-class 


dealers. 
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Tue Prorie [ Wildly]. 
Washudse hath sinned. Washudse, Wildrose, the 
maiden we love, 

[Wraith and dancers flee into the forest 
followed by the frantic people. Wa- 
sHuDsE falls at the feet of Tue Priest. | 
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Tue Priest [In sorrow]. 
Washudse, art thou the guilty one? Thou? 
The flower of our maidens? 
Now by the love 
And tender watch that I have kept o’er thee, 
Speak thou the truth and bare to me thy sin 
That thou mayst atone and save the tribe from 
the wrath 
Of Wakonda. If thou hast let any living thing 
Come near and touch the corn, then thou must die 
Upon the burning pyre and another youth 
Shall bear aloft a second off’ring to 
Wakonda—meal ground by another maiden’s 
hand 
And sprinkled with the ashes of thy body 
Consumed in the purifying flame of the 
Avenging fire. Arise, Washudse. Make known 
Thy sin. Prove thy worth and meet the doom 
thy deed hath wrought. 
[He bends over her stroking her hair 
tenderly. | 
Wasuupse [Arising and standing heroically 
before him]. 
Then I must die, my flesh 
Consumed within the relentless flame. Mine eyes 
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No more shall see the light. No more shall birds 
Their morning greeting give. For me shall flowers 
No longer bloom nor South Wind woo with soft 
And gentle voice. 

For I did grind the corn 
And give the sacred meal to one such as 
Mine eyes had not before looked on. He seemed 
As one come back from the dead, did souls 
Departed come by day. 

Too weak he was 
To force me to the deed. But in the name 
_ Of Montezuma, whom we await, he begged 
A moiety of the corn, And he did say that long 
Ago our Messiah came to a people far 
Away and bade them go to all the world 
And tell to them the love of God. And he 
To whom I gave the corn did say that who 
Gives food to one ahungered doth give unto 
Messiah, the Montezuma whom we await. 
I ground the corn and gave to him the meal, 
And corn I gave for his “noble steed,” whate’er 
That be. : 
And he prayed Wakonda to bless 
The deed and send a golden harvest for 
My gift. Then he went away. 
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Deep peals 
Of thunder shook the sky. Not once but oft. 
Thou knowest my sin. 
Tue Priest. 
Washudse, lost child, thou 
Must die upon the burning pyre to appease 
The anger of our God. For three days shalt 
Thou fast and on the fourth thy life shall pay 
The price of thy unhallowed foolish deed. 
Some evil spirit hath enticed thee 
To work Shakuru’s death and thy own ruin. 
[The place grows dark. Deep peals of 
thunder reverberate in the distance. 
Tue Priest shields WasuHupsE in his 
arms. | 


Curtain 
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ACT III 


Scune: Three days have elapsed, It is morning 
of the fourth day. The scene ia the same as 
in Act I. A funeral pyre has been placed at 
center left. 

Through the forest is heard the solemn beat 
of drums. Tus Primsr comes on the scene 
from the right. He wears somber robes. His 
head is bent in sorrow, He comes before the 
funeral pyre and raises his hands in prayer, 


Tue Prise, 
Great Spirit that dwells in all that live 
And knoweth the heart and mind of every one, 
Now look with knowing eyes upon the sin 
Washudse hath wrought, See thou the pity and 
love 
For all thy creatures that led her to the deed 
That hath brought. deep woe to the tribe and 
death 
To herself and to Shakuru, the youth who 
sought 
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The truth and walked in thy light. Now for 
that sin 
She willeth to atone within the cruel 
Relentless flame that cleanseth guilt and sends 
The soul to Thee, made pure and free from 
stain. 
Into the land of pure and happy souls 
Receive her, Washudse, Wildrose, whom we love. 
[Wasuupse enters in loose flowing gar- 
ment, her hair unbound, her features 
set in religious ecstasy. She comes 
near the pyre. Maidens enter from 
the right dressed to impersonate the 
white dandelion. They move in rhyth- 
- mic step while they chant the legend of 
South Wind and Dandelion, the Indian 
maid. | 
Tue CHant. 
The South Wind wooed yellow Dandelion, 
The Indian maid whose hair was spun of gold. 
From the rise of the sun till it sank in the west 
sweet words 
Of love he crooned in her ear. While he softly 
caressed 
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The gold of her hair with so gentle a touch that 
it soothed 

To sleep the love that had awaked for a youth 

Of the tribe. And her ears heard naught but the 
words of South Wind; 

“Wait. Wait, Golden Dandelion, kissed 


By the rays of the sun. When the summer is. 


gone, I will make 

Thee my bride and bear thee away on a soft 

Fleecy cloud to my home in the blue sea above. 

Thy jewels shall be the sparkling stars. Of the 
bow 

Of the moon we’ll make a canoe. We'll drive it 
so fast 

Through the wave of the sky no swift-winged 
care can pursue.” 

So decked in a robe of shimmering white she 
awaited 


South Wind to claim her a bride. But he turned 


away 

Other maidens to woo, nor remembered the maid 
who waited _ 

In vain. Yet faith did not waver. No doubt 
came near. 
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No power could sway her, Silent she stood till 
her feet 

Were rooted deep in the soil and her soft golden 
tresses 

Became as white as her robe, The Great Spirit 
saw 

And pitied her plight and bore her away to the 
land 

Of rest. As an emblem of constant love he bade: 

“At the waking of Spring, let gold dandelions 
bloom 

Wherever the South Wind blows. And when 
blooming is o’er 

Let each, decked as a bride, be borne away on the 
breath 

Of South Wind.” 

Great Spirit, to Wildrose grant 

this gift— 

May she live in the bloom of the heaven-sent 
rose, “neath the gleam 

Of the sun, mid the dance of the Wind, and the 
song of birds. 

[They go off left.] 
Wasuupse [In lament]. 
Behold me, bright eye of day, 
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Music for the Chant of the Maidens, 
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Ere I go to the pitiless flame. 
Thy warm light no more shall I see. 
In the Spring of the year and the Spring 
Of my life I go to my death, 
Though the birds fill the woods and the fields 
With their maddening songs and all 
The flow’rs, gay-decked, spring forth 
In the grass at the call of thy rays 
As they sing their soft and sweet 
Refrain. My ears shall not hear 
Nor my eyes behold the joy 
Of the bloom on the flowers and trees. 
No more shall South Wind my cheek 
And hair with his hand caress, 
As he dances his love dance over the field. 
Have pity, O Heaven. Send thou 
A cloud to bear me-away. 
Open, O Earth! In thy depths 
I would hide from the curse of my sin. 
Great Thunder God, send thy bolt 
To pierce my heart ere the flame 
Lick my flesh with its fiery tongue, 
And my body, burnt, flies as chaff 
On the wind. 
[The youths enter with fagots and place 
them under the pyre. | 
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The fagots they bring 
My flesh to consume, And I die 
When all Nature is coming to life, 

[She stands fascinated watching the 
youths place the fagots under the 
pyre. The people are entering, form- 
ing a group on the right.] 

Tue Prorrte [Chanting]. 
The maiden we love hath yielded to sin. 
An evil spirit hath tempted her 
’Neath the guise of want and deep distress. 
For her sin, Wakonda, make not the tribe 
To suffer. Breathe thou new life in the corn, 
An off’ring we'll send of meal fresh ground. 
Washudse will die on the burning pyre. 
And her ashes we’ll sprinkle o’er thy gift. 
Have pity, Great Spirit, and bear her away 
To thyself ere she feel the pain 
Of the torturous flame. Forgive 
Thou her sin. Remember it not. 
Her life hath been as a beautiful rose, 
In sunshine and joy her days were spent. 
Beloved she is of all the tribe. 
Her goodness and beauty have made us rejoice, 
She hath broken thy law. With her life shall 
she pay. 
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Music for the Chant of the People, 
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In the purging fire shall her guilt be consumed. 
Let the priest now lead her to the pyre. 
Let the youths with torches kindle the flame. 
[Lifting their arms in supplication. | 
Wakonda, we pray thee, forgive thou her deed, 
And look not in wrath on the tribe for her sin 
When the price we do pay with the life of the 
maid, 
[Tun Priest leads Wasuvupse to the 
pyre. | 
Tue Priest, 
The soul that sins shall die, 
’Tis thy law, Wakonda. Thy law 
We obey. In the flame her guilt 
Washudse will cleanse, Her flesh, 
Consumed, will fly as chaff 
‘To the wind. May her soul be borne 
To the happy land where sin 
Comes not. Nor death. Nor pain. 
Washudse, Wildrose, child 
Of ill, now enter the flame. 
[He leads her upon the pyre. The youths 
come with torches to kindle the fagots.| 
Tun Missionary [Appearing at the edge of 
the forest]. 
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Hold! Light not the pyre. 
Release the maid and hear 
The words I have to speak. 
[The people turn toward him in wonder. 
The youths withhold the torches. Wa- 
SHUDSE comes from the pyre and draws 
near the missionary. | 
This maid hath done the will 
Of Wakonda in giving the meal. 
Tue Prisst. 
Art thou Montezuma, the Messiah we await? 
Tue Missionary. 
I come as His servant with a message of love to 
all 
Who dwell upon the earth. Ahungered and weak 
I reached this place and begged from this maid 
a gift 
Of meal, in the name of Montezuma who 
Had come to a people far from here in years 
Long past. And when ye hear my story ye 
Shall know that Wakonda sent me here to save 
Shakuru, your noble youth, from utter death. 
Tue Prope. 
Shakuru is dead. He hath returned as a ghost. 
Tue Missionary. 
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Shakuru lives. As I did slowly make 

My way along the mountain path 

My strength renewed by the maiden’s gift of meal, 

I found the youth within a thicket by 

The path, sore wounded by a fall as he was 

Returning from the mountain top to bring 

Propitious tidings for a golden yield 

Of corn. 

I dressed his wounds and for three days 

Did share with him the meal ground by this maid. 

At the end of the third day though weak from 
pain 

He did urge that we make haste and come back 
here 

To save this maid from the doom of death 

That well he knew awaited her for her deed 

Of pity. Through the long night we came with 
slow 

And labored step, he seated on my steed, 

And supported in my arms. At the foot of the 
path 

He waits, too weak to hasten here with me. 

Now send the youths to aid his slow approach. 

And thou, oh, noble priest, release the maid 
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From the doom of death. For Shakuru she hath 
saved 
And he doth come with nicotipe from your God. 
Tue Priest. 
Speed ye, youths, and bring Shakuru here. 
[The youths hurry into the forest.] 
And thou, Washudse, Wildrose, thou art free. 
[He leads her before the people. | 
Snatched from the flame by the word of him 
To whom thou gavest the meal which saved from 
death 
Shakuru, who loveth truth and seeketh the light. 
Tue Prorie [Joyously]. 
We praise thee, Wakonda, for him 
That hath come with words of good cheer, 
A prophet of God is he. 
From the flame he hath snatched the maid. 
Shakuru from death he hath saved. 
From our midst let Death now flee, 
For Wildrose shall be the bride 
Of Shakuru, who loveth the light. 
[SuHaxuru and the youths appear at the 
edge of the forest.] 
Shakuru returns. His face 
We behold. The wraith we saw 
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Was some spirit of ill. 

Hail, hail, Wakonda, Thou 

Who giveth life to all 

That dwell on the earth! 

Give peace and joy to the youth 

And to Wildrose, his bride! 

Let the stranger dwell in our midst 
And teach us to know the will 

Of Montezuma, whom we await. 

We praise thee, we praise thee, our God. 


CuRTAIN 
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Music for the Chant of the People, 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Tuer Nortu WinD 

Tur Soutu Winp 

Tue East WIND 

Tur West WIND 

Tue Moon 

Tur Moon’s REFiectTion 
Tur Sun. 

THE Croup 

SuNBEAMS 

RAINDROPS 


The action takes place in the sky on Midsum- | 
mer Night. At the back and sides of the stage 
are soft, midnight blue curtains—no stars or 
moon, just the deep, deep blue. At the center 
back is a huge chest. That is all, 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


[As soon as the curtain rises, the four Winds 
come rushing in—two from each side. They 
are dressed in short, soft, gray tunics, and 
carry toy brooms. 

They dance. The music for dance and song 
is that of “The Erlkénig.” 

Dance: 1. Lock arms, holding brooms 
horizontally, close to bodies. Bending over 
brooms, take nine short running steps to 
right, nine to back, nine to center back. 
(Make turns with a swift swing.) Nine steps 
in a circle to right. (The dancer at one end 
acts as a pivot, taking very short steps. The 
others take longer steps.) 

2. Nine running steps to left; nine to 
front; nine to the center front; nine in circle 
to left. 

3. Unlocking arms, holding brooms in air 
(brush end up); eight waltz steps to back; 
eight to front, making two complete turns 
each time. 
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4. Single file, brooms in position for sweep- 
ing. Nine running steps to back stage; 
twenty-seven running steps in circle (decreas- 
ing sptral figure). 

5. Nine running steps to front; twenty- 
seven tm decreasing spiral as before. 

6. Repeat 3.] 

Sone [Same tune]. 


The four mighty winds of heaven are we, 
Sweeping o’er mountain and vale and sea, 
Cleaning the world as we rush along, 
Sweeping and dancing and singing our song. 


My comrades, my comrades, each has a plan 
Unknown to beast and unknown to man; 

We may seem harsh and cruel and mean, 

But sometimes it’s hard to sweep the world clean. 


Belovéd Friends, list our commands, 

Lift up your faces to our soft hands, 
Open each heart, open each soul, 

And we'll sweep them clean as on we roll. 


[Repeat third figure to third part of music. 
As they stop Norru Winp speaks. ] 
N. W. Well, comrades, here we are again. I 
hope you have done your work well. 
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W. W. Indeed we have. Every nook and 
corner of heaven is swept clean, ready for the 
convention. 

S. W. I dusted everything. [Blows a kiss 
from his fingers.| Everything! 

E. W. And I swept the walls and ceilings! 

N. W. That is good. Now we must decide on 
the gift we are going to give Man at this, his 
first birthday féte. Have you any suggestions? 

E. W. I’ve tried to think of something, but I 
haven’t a single thing that I can give away, ex- 
cept, perhaps, my broom. 

N. W. That wouldn’t do at all. 

W. W. Ihave my dust cloth. [From his belt 
he takes a misty scarf and flourishes it.| 

N. W. No! No! We'll have to make some- 
thing new. 

W. W. But we have no material. 

N. W. I wonder what the other Sky People 
will give. 

S. W. The Sea People are giving lovely gifts. 
I happened to be near when they held their con- 
vention. They have pearls and coral, long, cool 
seaweed, wonderful baths! 

W. W. And the Earth People have exquisite 
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presents—flowers and trees, gold and diamonds, 
food and shelter and clothing. 
N. W. Ah, it is hard to be poor. 

[They stand looking at each other. From 
the distance come the faint strains of the 
chorus of “Kiss Me Again.” | 

W.W. Here comes the Moon. We must skip 
away or she will ask us about our gift. [They 
run off, left. | 

[From the right Tur Moon glides onto the 
stage. She is dressed in a short, milk- 
white silk dress. In both hands she car- 
ries a long, white silk scarf. She dances 
and sings to the music of the chorus of 
“Kiss Me Again.’ | 

Moon Dance. 

[Pose Left is always the same: Face left, 
standing on left foot; place right toe 
somewhat back. Holding one end of 
scarf im right hand, raise hand above 
head. Catch scarf to right side of waist 
with left hand. Let long end of scarf lie 
on floor to right and back. Bend slowly 
backward until the scarf, following the 
arm, body and floor makes a crescent, 
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suggesting the new moon. Pose Right is 
Pose Left reversed. 


. Holding scarf with both hands near 


center (about eighteen inches apart) with 
the scarf ends flying behind the body on 
either side, waltz onto stage from left to 
right, taking six waltz steps and making 
two complete turns. 

Pose Left. 

Repeat 1 to left. 

Pose Right. 

Repeat 1 to rear. 

Pose Right. 

Repeat 1 to center (near chest.) 

Pose Left. 


Walks slowly to front of stage while sing- 


ing. Sings to verse and chorus of “Kiss 
Me Again.” |, 


How long have I ruled in the heavens alone 
All through the happy night; 


Lovers and dreamers always have known 
That joy dwells in my light. 

Now that a gift is to be given Man, 

I have decided here 

To give him a gift that no other can 
Give—a gift that I deem most dear. 
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All through the night, filled with delight, 
Alone in the blue heavens I 

Beam with a smile, luring the while 
Lovers to gaze at the sky; 

Now lake and stream mirror my gleam, 
Show my reflection, and then 

Turning from me, Lovers shall see, 

See me, see me again. 


[She opens the chest, bends over it, and ap- 
pears to lift out her reflection, an exact 
duplicate of herself. | 

[T'o tune of chorus]: 


Come, Little Maid, be not afraid, 

You are to share equally 

All I have learned, all praise I’ve earned, 
You are the shadow of me. 

Sailing on high through the night sky, 

I shall look earthward, and then— 

In lake and stream shall thy pale gleam 
Show me, show me again. 


[They repeat the Moon Dance together, one ! 
going right when the other goes left. 
When they have finished, Tur Moon 
speaks. | 

Moon. Come, pale little Stranger, I must 
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hide you away in the chest. I hear the others 
coming. 

[She puts the reflection in the chest and 
closes it. Then she claps her hands, Tue 
Winps run on. | 

Moon. Here you, is everything ready? 

N. W. Indeed yes, Madam. 

Moon. Have you prepared your gift? 

[Tux Winps look at each. other, distressed. | 

N. W. We will be ready, Madam. 

Moon, I hope so. I should hate to have any 
of the sky people neglect Man on his first birth- 
day. Ah! here come the others! 

[Enter Sun, a hearty fellow dressed in yel- 
low with bright gold trimming, and Croup, 
dressed in a gray robe and mantle lined 
with siloer. They each carry a mysteri- 
ous bundle. | 

Moon. Welcome! Welcome! 

Sun. It is the appointed hour, and, you see, 
I am here. I make a point of being punctual, 
though I have heard careless mortals say, “The 
Sun is late rising to-day.” 

Croup. And I, too, am here. It was rather 
difficult for me to decide on a gift in such a short 
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time; and then my children were noisy to-day, — 
not at all the quiet, well-behaved youngsters they 
generally are. 

Moon. But you did finally decide on a gift? 

Crovp. Not until after I had sent my chil- 
dren out to play with the little Sunbeams, 

Sun. Yes, I had to turn my youngsters out 
too, while I concentrated. When I was ready to 
come here, I called Cloud, and we slipped away 
without them. 

[There is a shouting and laughing and pat- 
tering of feet.] 

Moon. Well, here they come after you, al- 
ready, 

[In run the Rarorors (small children 
dressed in gray) and the Sunprams 
(children dressed in yellow). They, too, 
carry parcels. ] 

One Sunspeam, Oh, Father! We have made 
something ! } 

Aut [Jumping up and down and clapping]. 
Something! Something! Something! 

A Rarpror. It’s a secret! 

Aut, <A secret! <A secret! A secret! 
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Cxrouv. Now you must be quiet and let your 
elders do the talking or you'll be sent out for 
good. Then you can’t give Man your wonderful 
gift. 

Sun, Not another word out of you, do you 
understand? 

[They become still, and stand with folded 
hands. | 

Moon. Come now, Sun, tell us what you are 
going to give Man. 

Au. Yes! Yes! 

[During the rest of this scene, until Tun 
Moon speaks directly to Tur Winns, 
Norta Winp, Sovrn Winp, and Easr 
Winp sit on the floor at one side. They 
seem to be weaving. Invisible material is 
brought to them by Wersr Winp, who 
runs lightly and inconspicuously about 
the stage, picking wp “scraps.” | 

Sun [Sings to chorus of “O Sole Mio” ]: 


I am the Sun, the King of heaven; 

I give to mankind the warmth and light 
From which he draws his being, 

And so he worships me in my might. 
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Yet now another gift he’s seeking, 

So I’ve decided what it shall be. 

T’ll clip my curling ringlets 

And toss the small ends for him to see. 


[He takes scissors from the package and 
cuts small ends from his curls. These he 
tosses against the back curtain, which 
blossoms into stars. This effect is gained 
by slowly lowering a curtam of dark blue 
gauze on which gold stars of all sizes have 
been pasted. | 

Moon. How lovely! 

Croup. Exquisite! 

Rainprops anp Sunseams. What are they? 
Sun [Complacently|. Why, those are stars. 
Au. Stars! 

Croup. What are they for? 

Sun [Obviously determining a use on the spur 


of the moment]. Oh. I shall place them in such 
positions that Man can use them to tell direc- 


tions by. 


Moon. But they are so tiny. They won’t 
show at all beside you. 

Sun. I don’t intend them to. When J shine, 
that is enough. No, I shall leave them in the 
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sky all the time; but Man will see them only at 
night, when yow are trying to light the world. 

Moon. But the night sky is mine alone! 

Sun. Hoity! Toity! Outshine the stars as I 
do!—if you can. If you can’t you'll have to let 
them shine. That’s my gift. 

Croup. They are pretty, but not so striking 
as mine. 

Moon. And what is yours? 

[Croup undoes her bundle. Out rolls a 
heavy, dark gray scarf with brilliant, ir- 
regular, flame-colored stripes. The scarf 
scarcely touches the floor before the stage 
grows dark; there is thunder and light- 
ning. The Ratnprors gather around 
their mother’s skirt, laughing and clap- 
ping their hands;-the Sunseams hide their 
faces, as does the Sun.] 

Sun [Lifting his face at last]. Put it away! 
Put it away! What a terrible racket! You’ve 
frightened my children! 

Croup [Laughing merrily]. All right! 

[She rolls up her scarf. The thunder and 
lightning cease, the stage grows light. | 

Sun [Smiling]. That’s better. 
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Moon [Trembling]. What a terrible gift! 
It will frighten Man out of his wits. 

Croup [Laughing]. I hope so. It is a good 
thing to be frightened once in a while. My gift 
will remind Man that there are Powers stronger 
than he. 

Sun. What do you call it? 

Croup. Why, the noise is Thunder, and the 
light is Lightning. I am sure every one will 
agree that it is a striking combination. 

Moon. I think it is dreadful! Even Sun was 
afraid and hid his face. 

Sunspeams. So did we! 

Rarnprors. We liked it! We wanted to 
dance! 

Winns [Softly]. So did we! 

Moon [To Rarnprors and Sunseams]. Now, 
children, show us your mysterious gift. 

[Rarnprors anp Sunseams step forward. 
They sing as they weave the Maypole. A 
Raryprop and a Sunseam hold the pole 
erect in the. center stage. The streamers 
are Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, In- 
digo, and Violet. They weave as they 
sing to the tune of “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail A-winding.”’ | 
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Raindrops flashing in the sunlight, 
Sunbeams drenched with rain, 

Bending down from the high heavens 

To kiss earth again. 

Beauty rare in line and color, 

For the eyes of Man, 

Reaching high to touch the arching sky— 
Like Life’s ascending span. 


It’s a Rainbow gift we’re giving— 

A promise bright of new day 

When Man’s hope shall see fulfillment, 
His cares washed away. 

It’s the happiest gift e’er given 

Since this old world began; 

And the children of the Sky Folk give 
This bright Rainbow to Man. 


Sun [As children stop]. Well, children, it is 
a merry gift. 

Moon. Exquisite colors! 

Croup. What is it for? 

A Rarnpror. It is to reassure. 

Croup. Reassure? What do you mean? 

Rarnpror. Just that. When we were playing 
in the garden we heard you experimenting with 
Thunder and Lightning. The Sunbeams were all 
afraid, and ran away to hide; but we danced in 
glee. Then when it was over, we ran to get the 
sunbeams again. They had covered their bright 
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faces and were crying in fear that their father 
had gone away. So to cheer them up and make 
them happy again—to reassure them—we wove 
this pretty scarf. Then we decided to give it to 
Man for his birthday gift. 

A Sunseam. Because Man might be afraid of 
Thunder and Lightning, too! 

Sun. And you say that it is a Rainbow? 

A Sunspeam. That is the name we decided on. 

Sun. Well, I call that clever. But my chil- 
dren always have been extremely “bright.” 

Croup. Now, Moon, it’s your turn. What 
have you for Man? 

Moon. I have something lovely, and useless! 

Croup. I don’t believe in useless gifts. 

Sun. Neither do I. 

Moon [Defiantly]. I do, anyway! 

Sun. Show us your gift. 

Moon [Runs to chest, opens it, and takes out 
her reflection. They all look at tt in 
wonder]. There it is! 

Sun. What in the world is it? 

Moon. Can’t you see? It is an exact image 
of me. I am going to call it my Reflection, She 
is very fond of water, and I have promised to let 
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her live in the lakes and. pools. Then when I am 
sailing through the sky at night I can look down 
at her, and then I won’t be so lonely. [She 
smiles wistfully. | 

Sun. She is rather pretty; but it seems more 
of a gift for yourself than for Man. 

Croup. Can’t you fix up some use for it? 

Moon. No, I am afraid it is utterly useless— 
unless 

Croup. Unless what? 

Moon. Unless it happens to remind Man that 
even a muddy pool may hold a bit of heaven. 

Sun. Silly! 

Croup. Tommyrot! 


Moon. Yes, I dare say. 

Sun. And are these all the gifts that the Sky 
People are sending? 

Moon. There are the Winds yet. They 
haven’t given anything. 

Sun. Oh, yes. I had forgotten them. They 
are rather shiftless—I don’t care much for them. 
Why, once they boasted that they were stronger 
than I, but I soon put a stop to that talk. 
Maybe they haven’t any gift. 

W. W. [Softly]. Yes, we have a little gift. 
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Moon. Come, show it to us. 
[Winps, advancing timidly, hold outspread 
a beautiful misty scarf. It is so delicate 
that the fabric itself can scarcely be seen, 
but the threads of gold and silver, red 
and blue, orange, green, and purple that 
run through it reflect the light and give 
to the scarf an elustve radiance. The 
others crowd around and look at it.]| 
Sun. What is it? 
W. W. [Softly and reverentiy]|. It is a Dream. 
Sun [Laughing]. A Dream! Who ever heard 
of such a thing? 
Moon. Oh, it is exquisite! What is it made 
of? 
W. W.: 


We had nothing but our breath 
Perfumed by the blossoming tree; 
A little Star-dust we swept up 
When the stars were scattered free; 
The echo of the Thunder’s song, 
The vividness of Lightning’s flash, 
The Rainbow stuff the children lost 
When working at their happy task; 
The shadow of the Moon’s Shadow, 
That henceforth in each pool shall gleam; 
We gathered all and wove together 
Into the fairy substance of a Dream. 
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Croup. Do you think Man will like it? It is 
so gray! 

Sun. Gray? Why it is all pale and gold— 
it is green trees and fertile fields. 

Moon. No, it is none of these. It is pale silver 
and midnight blue—Love and white flowers. 

W. W. It is all of these, and none. It is a 
dream, and so is to each the thing each is. 

Sun. But what is it for? 

W. W. I don’t know. 

Sun. Bah! You are worse than Moon. She 
- admits that her gift is useless, 

W. W. But our gift might be of use, if Man 
only knew how to use it. 

Croup. Send a book of directions along too. 

W. W. [Smiling family]. There will be many 
men to write the books of directions. 

Moon. Ah, there is no need. Just wrap the 
dream around you, close, close, then you will 
know for yourself what it is for. 

Cuiovup [Aside to Sun]. Do you think we had 
better send that silly gift? What earthly good 
is it? 

W. W. [To Moon]. No earthly good. [Tue 
Moon nods, understandingly. | 

Sun. Oh, I don’t know. It is all they have. 
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Then they are the chosen messengers; they can 
take it in spite of us. 

Croup. I can try to smother it later. 

Sun. We'll let Man use it at night if he wants 
to—Moon seems to like it—but daytimes I won’t 
tolerate it. 

W. W. [Still softly, to Moon]. Ah, but a 
Dream—a real Dream—must be tolerated. It 
shines as brightly by day as by night. But, my 
Friend [touches the Moon’s hand] your sym- 
pathy and love will give weak dreams new life. 
I am grateful to you. 

Sun [To all]. Well, here they all are—the 
gifts of the Sky Folk to Man. 
~ Moon [J'o0 West Winp]. Please amuse them 
a moment while I slip out and get the refresh- 
ments. [T'o all.] Please excuse me one minute. 
[She slips out.] 

W. W. While she is gone let’s sing our good 
old sky song. 

Aut Sixe [Tune Chorus of “Kiss Me Again” |\ 


Bright golden days, Sun’s yellow rays, 

Give warmth and joy and light; 

Moon’s silver hue, heaven’s soft blue, 

Give rest and peace through the night 
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Breezes caress, Night’s tenderness, 

Blue roof o’er mortal’s wee span; 

Day’s first bright gleams, new hopes and dreams: 
Gifts of the Sky Folk to Man. 


Moon [Returning with tray of sandwiches 
which she passes around]. I hope you'll enjoy 
these green cheese sandwiches. They are very 
fresh. 

Au [Singing again]: 


Man’s little life of pain and strife 
Would be unbearable there 

Were Earth and Sea all that could be 
Seen by Man everywhere. 

In God’s own sky, blue, arching high, 
He has a true promise given, 

He shall arise, shall touch the skies— 
Promise, promise of heaven! 
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GENERAL NOTES ON 
PRODUCTION 


By Cora Me. Partren 
Chairman 
The Drama League Junior Play Committee 


In turning our attention to production, let us 
keep in mind the fact that we are dealing with 
plays, that plays should mean recreation and that 
recreation to be beneficial must be spontaneous 
and enjoyable. 

When choosing plays for children, we should 
try to find those in which the children will de- 
light, remembering that a play may sometimes 
mean little to a child in the beginning yet prove 
to be a real joy by the time it is ready for pro- 
duction. Whatever the theme, the time or the 
environment of the play, the director should have 
the ability to make it very real and truly enjoy- 
able for the children. 

The play chosen, we assemble the young people. 
_ The easiest way to enlist intelligent interest is to 
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rapidly tell them the story; then, if there be time, 
read the play as a whole, or sections of it, dis- 
cussing characters and situations fully but in- 
formally. ‘According to the books” there is but 
one type of production valuable for children, that 
which we call educational and which is given only 
for the good of the child. This should be a gen- 
erally accepted fact, but there are two sides to 
every question, and we may sometimes well ask 
what makes for the child’s ultimate good. 

In the home, in neighborhood groups, usually 
in schools and churches, the play should exist 
primarily for the child. Under such conditions, 
in choosing the cast give the individual child the 
part which will best develop his individuality. 
The negative sluggish boy may well be given the 
part of a virile hero, while a heavy, awkward girl 
might revel in being queen of the fairies. But 
there are situations in which a play is given for 
special occasions when a production as complete 
and beautiful as possible is desired; then the 
children as a group. should understand that those 
who look the part and have the mental qualities 
for certain characters should be entrusted with 
those parts. The gifted child who can do all 
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parts well should never be exploited, as that is 
unjust to the individual as well as to the group. 
The children should understand from the begin- 
ning that “the play’s the thing,” and that it is a 
matter of team work, of all pulling together for 
the best possible production. 

After the cast is chosen the dates should be 
set for rehearsal. They should be announced in 
advance, so that they may always be reserved. 
Two or three rehearsals a week are far better 
than one; with too long an intervening time be- 
tween rehearsals the performers forget details and 
lose the stimulus and momentum of group work. 
Prompt and regular attendance at rehearsals 
should be insisted upon, as it is impossible to 
get satisfactory results without the entire cast, 
and few should be the excuses acceptable for ab- 
sence. However, in order that work may not be 
seriously handicapped by absentees, it is well to 
have one familiar with the play who can always 
step in to read their parts. A trained prompter 
is quite as valuable for rehearsals as for per- 
formance. 

In order that there may be an understanding 
of the play as a whole, it is advisable to place 
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in the hands of every child a copy of the entire 
play. It is well to let the children first read the 
lines sitting. When they understand the purpose 
and the point of the play, the next step should 
be an intelligent and sympathetic reading of the 
lines. Two things should be insisted upon: a 
clear, free voice and correct diction. To obtain 
these it is necessary to acquire a relaxed jaw, a 
well-opened mouth and a free, flexible action of 
the lips. The vowels should be well sustained, the 
speech elegant and finished, each syllable, word, 
phrase and sentence completely uttered. Great 
care and deliberation are necessary in the early 
rehearsals to impress upon the actors the absolute 
necessity of adequate voice and speech. When 
training individuals for vocal effects or for im- 
proved diction it is well to frequently include the 
young people sitting in front awaiting their cues. 
A little concert reading is valuable training, and 
the drill gives recreation to those with little to do. 

Those who have long parts running through the 
whole play should memorize the play in its en- 
tirety. For children this is quite as easy as learn- 
ing parts and cues. Those with short parts may 
memorize only their particular scenes. I have 
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always found it advisable to insist upon lines 
being memorized by a certain date, say, for the 
third or fourth rehearsal, and lines should be 
learned exactly as written. The number of re- 
hearsals required will depend upon the play and 
the cast, but perhaps as largely upon the method 
of handling the work. Very simple plays given 
informally should easily be presented with three 
or four rehearsals. Plays such as appear in this 
book might require from ten to twelve, or more. 
As long as there is enthusiasm for the rehearsals 
they are valuable, but when the zest for them is 
gone the time is practically wasted. Except for 
the occasional performance, it is perhaps a mis- 
take to work for much finish with children. Too 
much labor is liable to stifle spontaneity, which 
is the charm of all work on the stage and difficult 
for children to gain when once lost. From the 
first it is best to rehearse upon a floor space 
of the same dimensions as the stage to be used. 
At the second rehearsal, map out the stage, decid- 
ing upon all entrances, exits, and arrangement of 
furniture. Rehearse on stage, books in hand, get- 
ting positions in relation to other performers. 
When ready to begin rehearsal insist upon abso- 
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lute quiet from those not on the stage, and that 
they be alert and at entrances, ready for their 
parts without being called. From the beginning, 
try to visualize for the children the finished play. 
At each rehearsal they should work for gain in 
some specific direction. As soon as they are free 
from the text begin to introduce stage business. 
As soon as possible have all action and business 
settled, so that the last rehearsals may be given 
to the acquirement of skill. 

The joy in acting comes from character im- 
personation, the play of mind upon mind, the 
pleasure of concerted team work and the inspira- 
tion from the audience. As all work on a play 
is primarily for an audience, it is well to bear 
in mind always that there is to be an audience 
and that voice, speech, action, business, is for 
one end—to carry the story to the audience viv- 
idly and powerfully. 

The imagination must be so stimulated that the 
individual will lose self in the rdle of the part 
he is interpreting. He should understand the 
character mentally and emotionally and be able 
to see the individual physically. He should un- 
derstand what the person is and why he is as 
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he is. It is well for him to think much about 
the part, to try to acquire the physical mani- 
festations, and to learn to stand, sit, walk, and 
look like the character. It is well to take one 
or two speeches and work on them until the voice 
and personality come. From the moment the 
actor walks upon the stage his own personality 
should be lost in that of the character portrayed. 
Absolute concentration and fervor of feeling is 
necessary to retain the character every moment, 
and indeed until well off the stage at close of 
scenes. 

It is necessary to impress upon beginners that 
as long as they are upon the stage they are sup- 
posed to be acting, even when not in action. Good 
listeners are rare on the amateur stage, and neg- 
ative acting is more-difficult than positive. But 
teach the young performers that by listening in- 
telligently and sympathetically they make it pos- 
sible for the one speaking to do his best and that 
only by the right listening attitude will he be able 
to give natural and forceful responses. It is, 
moreover, impossible to pick up cues naturally and 
quickly without the right listening habit. It is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that it is 
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not natural to look constantly and continuously 
at the character with whom one is carrying on a 
dialogue. Impress upon children that a listening 
mind means a living face, and that face and body 
should talk when quietly listening to others. 

It is often difficult to. get bodily response from 
self-conscious or inexperienced children. A help- 
ful method is to throw the entire play into pan- 
tomime, thinking the lines and trying to express 
vividly the thought, mood and feeling by bodily 
action alone. I have found music a most valuable 
help in dealing with children. Whenever possible 
I have incidental music for entrances, exits and 
for important points throughout the play. It 
helps wonderfully in doing away with restraint 
and in acquiring cumulative action. Children 
-must be taught that bodily action is not only a 
matter of using the arms, but also of expressing 
through the texture of the entire body with all 
its members the purpose, feeling and effect of the 
developing story. An important thing to impress 
upon them is that action should be sustained as 
long as the thought that prompts it is held, and 
that the climax of action should mark time with 
the climax of thought. 
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Young actors will invariably seek the rear of 
the stage and are inclined to forget all on the 
stage except the ones with whom they are engaged 
for the moment. All must constantly have a 
mental eye for the entire stage and all performers, 
Impress upon them that the stage should be kept 
well open, rather fan-shaped from center rear to 
either side front. The eyes must be trained to 
sense group values in order to keep the stage bal- 
anced, All should work together to give on-com- 
ing characters the right entrance. In groups and 
in mass movements, avoid crowding, hurry and 
huddling. There must be sufficient space between 
characters and groups to give perspective. In 
handling groups of fairies, soldiers, etc., it is well 
to train them outside on both lines and pantomime 
and bring them into the entire play for the last 
few rehearsals only. 

The thing that is most lacking in children’s 
plays is momentum and climax, but such a lack 
is unnecessary if the performers fully understand 
the play and know how much depends upon the 
elements of suspense and surprise. All words 
should reach, but an especial effort should be 
made to carry lines of importance on which hinge 
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character development, the turning point in the 
plot or the message of the play. All work should 
be natural and intimate, but sufficiently objective 
to get over the footlights. Working in a large 
room, or better still in the open, gives abandon 
and power to acting. Plays in the open develop 
vocal powers and give bodily freedom and natural, 
unhampered expression. Not only are open-air 
productions valuable to the child, but satisfactory 
alike to director and audience, because many im- 
perfections that are glaring indoors more or less 
vanish in the open. In training the voice for 
out of doors, the tone should be sustained much 
longer than is necessary indoors. It is usually 
impossible in the open to keep all the costumed 
characters out of sight. Some may be back of 
the trees or shrubbery, which should always make 
a background against which to play, and others 
may be arranged in groups at either end of the 
green used as a stage. Enough adults should 
be in charge of these groups to keep a watchful 
eye on each individual, for otherwise an occa- 
sional performer is liable to vanish and fail to 
appear at the right moment for his cue. 

The glory of the play, from the child’s stand- 
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point, is dependent largely upon the costumes. 
Very often self-conscious children can be greatly 
helped by allowing them to appear in costume 
during the early rehearsals, The costumes should 
be in the hands of an individual or a committee 
that will assume all responsibility. This com- 
mittee may be a group of older children or adults. 
But the performers have enough to do without 
planning or making their costumes. All costumes 
should be planned and, if possible, designed in 
water colors before any one is made. More unity 
and beauty of effect will be secured both in fabric 
and color if some one person buys all the 
materials, They need not be expensive; sateen, 
cheese cloth, silkaline, crépes, cretonne and mus- 
lins offer good colors and texture. Cambric is 
cheap but does not lend itself to anything de- 
manding grace or beauty of line. Costumes should 
be made as simply as possible, remembering that 
beauty and effectiveness consist in harmony of 
line and color. It is well to develop a color scheme 
for a play, frequently repeating the dominant 
tones. Much depends upon attention to details, 
such as correct shoes, stockings, hats, etc. 

A dress rehearsal should always be given before 
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a small group of invited guests, which lends dig- 
nity and reality to the occasion. I frequently give 
successful performances with no dress rehearsal 
at all, but under such circumstances I personally 
see the individual costumes to know that they are 
‘complete, that they fit properly and can be easily 
and quickly adjusted. After performance, every 
child should fold his own costume and return tw 
the committee in charge. Under no circumstances 
should they be permitted to run away, leaving 
costumes and properties scattered about for others 
to collect. 

As to scenery and settings, the simple thing 
in good taste is always desirable for children. A 
background of neutral curtains, gray, green or 
brown, can be made to answer for practically any 
play. If the older children can design and paint 
sets of screens for scenery it will be interesting 
work and valuable training. 

Some one individual should be made responsible 
for the collection and care of all properties, and 
borrowed properties should be very promptly re- 
turned. 

Shall children be made up for their parts? 
Personally, I dislike anything which tends to make 
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of life a thing artificial for the child. In the 
open and for simple indoor plays I use no 
make-up. For more pretentious affairs, with 
artificial lighting, some make-up seems necessary ; 
but it should be used sparingly, especially in deal- 
ing with eyes and lips, where the application of 
too much make-up does much to cheapen the 
effect. With a little instruction, or such help 
as may be gained from books, one or two persons 
can, with experience, become quite expert in han- 
dling make-up. 

Perhaps no one thing outside of the mind and 
imagination of the actor so aids in creating the 
illusion and so adds to the charm and the beauty 
of the production as the matter of light. If 
a few of the older boys with an interest in elec- 
tricity can be interested in reading available 
material on theatrical lighting and in making ex- 
periments on their own account, they may be able 
to secure fairly adequate lighting without great 
expense. 

There are different methods of production. 

Some teachers work on the stage with the chil- 

dren, others direct from the house entirely. I 

work first on the stage, mingling with the children, 
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chatting freely to put them at their ease. After 
two or three rehearsals of that sort I direct from 
the front, going on to the stage occasionally. 
When lines are under perfect command and the 
whole begins to move of its own momentum, I go 
to the rear and sit down with pencil in hand, 
listen and watch, take notes, and at the close call 
all the cast together for comment and criticism. 

The play is a make-believe world, its whole 
purpose to create an illusion. That is entirely 
lost if children in costume are permitted to sit 
with the audience to watch a part of the per- 
formance. Children can easily be made to see 
this, and then will willingly sacrifice their per- 
sonal desires. Curtain calls, too, detract from 
the illusion, and though fond parents may wish 
to see their offspring recalled, child actors are 
quite ready to eliminate curtain calls for the good 
of the play. If we can train a generation or so 
to such appreciation of values we may eventually 
be able to eliminate from the professional stage 
the curtain call which to our sorrow resurrects the 
dead in the twinkling of an eye. 

In all types of plays and under all conditions 
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it is well to keep before the mind certain essen- 
tials, such as truthful interpretation, vividness, 
beauty, power. Life and life abundant is abso- 
lutely necessary to a performance of power. A 
director with a buoyant nature, who understands 
children and loves the work, will hold the attention 
and increase the interest and joy in production 
right up to the date of performance. 

Discipline should be firm, but never severe. 
Criticism, either of deportment or performance, 
that stoops to nagging is detrimental rather than 
helpful. All criticism should be constructive, but 
negative criticism kindly applied becomes positive 
in its effect, Be quick to recognize improvement 
and ever ready to praise right effort. To men- 
tion at the beginning of rehearsal a definite aim 
for the hour concentrates effort toward a common 
end, and at the close of each rehearsal it will be 
well to tell the group just what has been gained 
as well as what should be remedied. Appreciation 
from the director is perhaps the greatest of all 
incentives. 

As we said in the beginning, we say again: Dra- 
matic play is recreation. Every rehearsal should 
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be like an organized, well-directed game, every 
performance an achievement and a joy. The 
play, whatever its nature, should be taken seri- 
ously but acted joyously. 


THE END 
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